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Russia and the 
Turkish-Pakistan agreement 


bYAR O@OFECTOR 


The alliance between the Soviet Union and Red China, signed in 
Moscow on February 14, 1950, upset the balance of power in the 
postwar world, both in Europe and Asia. It soon became clear 
that the further expansion of the Moscow-Peking orbit in the 
direction of Southeast Asia threatened to outflank the Near and 
Middle East, and ultimately Europe. The Sino-Soviet timetable 
for the achievement of this goal was undoubtedly upset by the 
entrance of the United States and the United Nations into the 
Korean War to check Communist aggression. Although U. N. in- 
tervention in Korea did not accomplish this objective, history 
will record that it temporarily retarded the Sino-Soviet advance, 
and provided three years for the building up of Western de- 
fenses. With the signing of the Korean truce on July 26, 1953, 
the pace of Communist aggression in Indo-China was stepped up. 

In spite of the Korean War, the treaty with Japan, and defen- 
sive pacts with Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines, 
American foreign policy until 1953 subordinated the Orient 
to Western Europe. During the same period, in spite of our ac- 
tivity in Europe, Soviet foreign policy subordinated Europe to 
Asia. Although the Eisenhower administration has made this 
country Asia-conscious, with China lost, India “neutral,” and the 
partition of Indo-China accepted, it has faced the problem of 
creating an effective system of Asiatic alliances to counterbalance 
the 800,00,000 population of the Sino-Soviet axis. To make our 
Asiatic alliances really effective today, they must be bolstered by 
large reserves of Asiatic manpower. 

The only effective means of accomplishing this end at the 
present time is an ironclad alliance between the United States 
and the countries of the Moslem World. The leading Moslem 
nations are strategically located along the soft underbelly of the 
U.S.S.R. in Asia and they have the manpower to enable the 
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West to balance, if not outnumber, the thickly populated coun- 
tries of the Moscow-Peking orbit. Since some Moslem peoples are 
inordinately distrustful of the Western powers, it is the task of 
American diplomacy to convince them that we do not approach 
them as masters or as colonizers, but as equals, with mutual in- 
terests at stake. Conscious only of the threat of Western domina- 
tion, the Arab states have often failed to realize the imminent 
danger of their being submerged physically and spiritually by 
the non-Moslem Asiatic World—a fate far worse than that im- 
posed by the Western colonizers, under whom they have retained 
at least their national identity and their religious faith. Without 
the Moslem World, the United States cannot build an effective 
system of alliances to block the expansion of the Red axis. It 
is, therefore, to our mutual advantage that we should join forces 
without delay. 

It was the Truman Doctrine (March 12, 1947), which laid the 
cornerstone for an American rapprochement with the Moslem 
World, when it extended military and economic aid to save Tur- 
key and Greece from Soviet aggression. The inclusion of Tur- 
key came as a direct result of increased Soviet pressure on that 
country since June, 1945, to make territorial adjustments in fa- 
vor of the U.S.S.R. and to cooperate in the revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention (1936) pertaining to the control of the 
Straits. In retrospect, it seems likely that the forthright American 
stand saved Turkey from invasion by the U.S.S.R. or its satel- 
lites at a time when the Turks were ill-prepared militarily to de- 
fend themselves. Since that crisis, American relations with Tur- 
key have been established on a firm foundation, and the United 
States has now superseded France and Britain in the historic 
role of defending Turkey from the Russians. 

Subsequent to 1947 efforts were made by the United States to 
unite the Moslem nations of the Near and Middle East, especial- 
ly the Arab states, against the Communist menace. These efforts 
did not succeed, in part because of the establishment of the state 
of Israel in 1948, and also because of the bitter rivalries among 
the Arab states. Had the states that comprise the Arab League— 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudia Arabia and 
Yemen—not vacillated too long, with Egypt at the head they 
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might have become the focal point of a Western-sponsored de- 
fensive alliance against Communism. Egypt, which expected to 
assume the leadership of the Arab World, fell a prey to internal 
disunity, and the struggle between General Mohammed Naguib 
and Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser militated against prompt and 
decisive action. Egyptian nationalists were more intent on the 
control of the Sudan and the Suez Canal—issues that were of 
more immediate concern to Egypt than the containment of the 
Soviet Union. 

Frustrated in this direction, the United States won a major dip- 
lomatic and strategic victory in bringing about the Turkish-Pak- 
istani Mutual Aid Agreement of April 2, 1954. To put more 
teeth into that pact the United States and Pakistan on May 19 
signed an agreement providing American war materials and 
technical assistance to Pakistan. The Turkish-Pakistani pact has 
united the two strongest Moslem states, comprising about 100,- 
000,000 people or one-fourth of the Moslem World, located on 
the southern periphery of the U.S.S.R. 

Had the United States succeeded in implementing an Arab al- 
liance against Communism, Soviet leaders would have displayed 
no great concern, for the Arab states are divided and weak. With 
Turkey and Pakistan at the helm the situation is different. 
Should Iraq break loose from the Arab League and join the new 
axis, which appears likely, the other Arab states, in their present 
weak and divided condition, have little alternative left but to 
follow suit. Because the Soviet people are still impressed by man- 
power, at times even more than by technology, the impact on the 
U.S.S.R. of the Turkish-Pakistani Agreement was instantane- 
ous. It has resulted in large-scale, strategic countermeasures in- 
volving the status of the 30,000,000 Moslems inside the borders 
of the Soviet Union. Soviet Central Asia, where the bulk of these 
Moslems reside, is the bulwark for the defense of the Ural 
Region, the backbone of Soviet industrial development. 

Under the guise of a campaign to increase Soviet food produc- 
tion, the Soviet Government in the early spring of 1954 insti- 
tuted a program for the reclamation of virgin and idle land and 
the opening up of new agricultural areas in Kazakhstan, West 
Siberia, the Ural and Volga regions, and the North Caucasus. 
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These are highly strategic areas with reference to the Near and 
Middle East. One of the principal areas selected for cultivation 
and reclamation was Soviet Central Asia, known before the Rev- 
olution as Russian Turkistan, but which now comprises the 
Soviet Republics of Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tadjikistan, Turk- 
menistan, and Uzbekistan. According to the last official Soviet 
census (1939), the total population of these republics was under 
17,000,000. 

Until the Second World War the bulk of the population in 
Soviet Central Asia, in both urban and rural areas, was Moslem. 
The native peoples, irrespective of current nomenclature, con- 
sidered themselves of Turkish or Iranian origin. Even under the 
Soviet regime, in these republics nationalism has been associated 
with Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turkism, or Pan-Iranism, all of which 
have been denounced repeatedly by the Communist leadership. 
Together with the Crimean Tartars, the Central Asiatic peo- 
ples proved highly unreliable in their allegiance to the U.S.S.R. 
during the conflict with Nazi Germany. This was proved by the 
aid they rendered the Nazi armies in labor and ordnance battal- 
ions, as well as in combat. One of their leaders, Kayum-Khan, 
an Uzbek exile, succeeded in organizing in Germany 180,000 
men from various parts of Central Asia into a force which be- 
came an integral part of the Wehrmacht or the Waffen S. S. Of 
these, three battalions fought to the last man before Stalingrad. 
Others were destroyed in fierce fighting in the Caucasus. Six 
battalions of these Moslem recruits for a time held up the Soviet 
advance into Berlin in 1945. Altogether, it is estimated that they 
suffered the loss of 50,000 men. 

The first step taken by the Soviet Government to offset the 
Moslem threat in the Soviet Union was the expulsion in 1946 of all 
Tartars from the Crimea, facing Turkey, and the resettlement 
of the area with Slavs. Just recently, in order to enlist whole- 
hearted Ukrainian support for the defense of this region, the 
Crimea was “annexed” to the Ukrainian Republic. A second 
step, immediately following the Second World War, was the 
dispatch of many Slavs and other non-Moslem elements to the 
cities of the Central Asiatic Republics, to places such as Tash- 
kent, Ashkhabad, Alma Ata, etc. By 1952, the Slavic element 
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outnumbered the native Moslem population in these urban 
centers and key posts in the administration were in their hands. 

The current Soviet drive to cultivate “virgin and idle land” 
in Central Asia is undoubtedly designed to populate the rural 
areas with non-Moslem peoples. Thus, before long, both the 
urban and rural areas of Soviet Central Asia will be largely ab- 
sorbed by the Slavs, and the fate of the native peoples in all 
probability will be that of the Crimean Tartars and Kalmyks. 
This drastic genocidal program has been launched under the 
impact of the alliance between Turkey and Pakistan, two Moslem 
countries strategically located on the Soviet periphery. 

The extent of Soviet concern over this budding rapprochement 
between Turkey and Pakistan can be gauged by the fact that 
the Malenkov regime is sending to Soviet Central Asia, not slave 
laborers, or even common laborers, but members of the Kom- 
somol (Young Communist League), who constitute the cream 
of the crop of Soviet youth, each one a trained agitator, picked 
for qualities of leadership and unquestioned loyalty to the Soviet 
regime. In the near future there will be not only a Slavic, but 
a Komsomol Belt along this strategic frontier of the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet Government can safely rely on these young “agrarian 
pioneers” to defend Soviet Central Asia from any external Mos- 
lem threat from the Turkish-Pakistani axis. The Komsomol will 
likewise provide the vanguard for future Soviet aggression in 
the direction of the Near East and India. 

It is important to note that in this program for the develop- 
ment of “virgin and idle land,” the Soviet Government is stress- 
ing the establishment of sovkhozi, state-owned farms in placc 
of kolkhozt, or collective farms. According to Khrushchev, Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party (Pravda, 
Tzvestia, September 15, 1953) , prior to the current campaign there 
were approximately 4,700 sovkhozi in the U.S.S.R. in comparison 
with 94,000 kolkhozi. Over the sovkhozi the Government retains 
more direct and rigid controls. In time of national crisis it can 
more easily carry out a scorched-earth policy along the periphery. 
As the last war proved, this was difficult to enforce among the kolk- 
hozi, where a modicum of private ownershsip prevailed. The new 
sovkhozi will likewise serve to offset in some measure the rise of a 
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new middle class in the Soviet Union, which already constitutes a 
problem for the Malenkov regime. If the international situation 
were not so threatening, it seems likely that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would have taken more drastic action to curb the new 
middle class than is indicated by the campaign for new state farms. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Soviet Union has betrayed 
manifest concern over the impact of the Istanbul-Karachi axis 
on the 350,000,000 Moslems beyond Soviet borders, stretching 
from Chinese Turkistan and Southeast Asia to Morocco and 
West Africa. It has reason to fear that such an alliance—if it is 
effectively implemented, and especially if it is extended to in. 
clude the Arab state of Iraq—will serve as a magnet to unite 
the rest of the Arab states for the defense of the Near and 
Middle East. 

Soviet foreign policy immediately focused upon ways and means 
of reducing the effectiveness of the Turkish-Pakistani pact by 
stirring up internal dissension in Pakistan. Taking advantage 
of the geographical division of Pakistan into two parts separated 
by approximately 1000 miles, and the hostility of India toward 
this Moslem state, Soviet propagandists have fomented strikes 
and labor riots in the jute and other industries of thickly popu- 
lated Eastern Pakistan (East Bengal) and have encouraged the 
movement for political independence there. As recently as May 
30, 1954, Premier Mohammed Ali of Pakistan was forced to 
dismiss Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister of Eastern Pakistan, and his 
associates for “‘treasonable activities’’ and to undertake a drastic 
reorganization of the Government. The Communist Party was 
banned in East Bengal on July 5 and in West Pakistan on July 24. 

Spurred into action by the Turkish-Pakistani pact and by the 
U.S.-Pakistan Arms pact, the Soviet Government has taken steps 
to strengthen its ties with Afghanistan, heretofore one of the 
“neutral’’ Moslem states lying athwart the U.S.S.R. and Pakistan. 
To date Soviet action has been mainly in the guise of economic 
aid—the construction of an oil pipe line from Uzbekistan to the 
Afghan city of Mazar-i-Sharif and of two huge wheat silos in 
Kabul and Pul-i-Khumr—and support of Afghan nationalist de- 
mands for a plebiscite among the Pathan tribes of Pakistan’s 
Northwest Frontier Province. With extensive atomic research 
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reported in Kirghizia, northeast of Afghanistan, it is safe to 
assume that the U.S.S.R. will exert additional pressure upon her 
Afghan neighbors to prevent them from lining up with the Amer- 
ican-sponsored Moslem alliance in the Middle East. 

Without waiting for the conclusion of the Turkish-Pakistani 
pact, the Soviet Government, in an official note of protest to 
Turkey (Pravda, Izvestia, March 20, 1954), predicted that this 
agreement would “aggravate the situation in the Near and Mid- 
dle East, and also in Southeast Asia, and would have a direct 
bearing on the security of the Soviet Union.” It accused the 
United States of planning to use “the human resources’’ of this 
area to carry out American policy and of “forging a bloc by 
installments” (Pravda, March 19). 

Soviet propaganda guns have been trained on Turkey ever 
since the negotiation of the pact with Pakistan. The Soviet 
Government has taken the stand that the pact is aggressive in 
design, since it came when Turkey’s security was no longer 
threatened by any of her neighbors. No doubt this was an in- 
direct allusion to belated Soviet action (May 30, 1953) in off- 
cially abandoning all territorial claims against Turkey. Izvestia, 
the official organ of the Soviet Government, on June 15, 1954, 
in a lengthy analysis of the Turkish position, discussed the dis- 
patch of Turkish troops to Korea: “It is quite obvious,” con- 
tinued Jzvestia, “that Turkish ruling circles would not have sent 
soldiers abroad if on the Turkish borders there existed any kind 
of danger. ... This consideration once again exposes the aggres- 
sive and not the defensive role assigned by Washington to the 
Turkish military forces.” The Soviet press has tried to incite 
Arab opposition to the pact by frequent allegations concerning 
Turkey’s irredentist claims on Syria, the other Arab states, and 
Iran. “Moreover,” continued Jzvestia, “Turkish ruling circles do 
not help to mitigate the tension that exists in the areas of the 
Near and Middle East, as well as in the Balkan Peninsula. In 
spite of the fact that the Soviet Government has taken numerous 
steps to secure good neighborly relations with Turkey, Turkish 
official circles act in such a manner as to make it appear that 
Turkey is less interested than the Soviet Union in such rela- 
tions.” As long as Turkey receives aid and strong backing from 
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the United States, Soviet propaganda will not have one iota of 
influence upon the Turkish Government. This might not have 
been the case under circumstances prior to 1947, when Turkey 
faced the Soviet Union alone and without allies. 


It goes without saying that in the months to come the U.S.S.R. 
will continue to exert every possible pressure to defeat or to delay 
the Western program for an effective alliance of the Moslem 
states against Communism. In order to maintain a strategic gap 
in our string of defenses in the Middle Fast, it will seek to intim- 
idate or to buy off Iran, with which country the Soviet Union 
signed an economic agreement on June 17, 1954, calling for a 
sharp increase in shipments of industrial equipment and durable 
goods. Soviet agents, now fully trained in the use of the Koran, 
will do everything in their power to exploit the mutual distrust 
of Egypt toward Iraq, of all the Arab states towards Turkey, 
France, England, and even towards the United States. They will 
seek to embroil India with Pakistan. 

It should not be overlooked in this connection that while 
Turkey is to date our most reliable ally in the Near and Middle 
East, the Turks are far from being enthusiastic about an alliance 
embracing the Moslem World. They are apprehensive that the 
Arab states may prove to be more intent on the elimination of 
Israel, with which Turkey at present carries on a thriving trade, 
than in concentrating on the Communist menace. The Turks 
appear to prefer a limited alliance, possibly including Iran and 
Afghanistan, to close the gap between Turkey and Pakistan, but 
they would avoid closer ties with the states of the Arab League. 
Modern Turkey, where Westernization and secularization have 
taken deep root, does not look with favor on any resurgence of 
Islam. Nevertheless, the United States should make every effort 
to convince the Turks that at present Pan-Islamism offers better 
protection against Communist aggression than can be found in 
a divided Moslem World. Our diplomats already appear to have 
achieved a measure of success in this respect. Following the 
unanimous ratification of the Turkish-Pakistani pact by the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly on June 11, 1954, Turkey and 
Pakistan announced that they would henceforth shift from a 
passive to an active policy in seeking to induce the other Moslem 
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countries of the Near and Middle East, especially those in the 
north, to join forces with them to establish an effective system 
of collective security. In spite of direct and indirect Soviet threats, 
the favorable settlement of the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute last 
August may prove to be one more step in this direction. 

If those diplomats who conceived the Ankara-Karachi axis can 
proceed with equal intelligence and resourcefulness to implement 
it, the West, in spite of Soviet counter-action, may succeed in 
uniting the Moslem World as an effective bulwark against Com- 
munist aggression in Asia. Today, aside from their growing 
economic consciousness, the main issues that will arouse the 
Muslims, irrespective of origin or geographical location, are 
religious and nationalistic. On these matters, we have readily 
available in the Soviet press plenty of material to defeat Soviet 
propaganda in Moslem countries. 

For instance, the Soviet illustrated weekly, Ogonyok, from 
time to time publishes the photographs of collective farmers 
from the Soviet republics of Central Asia, proudly displaying 
Soviet medals they have won for greatly exceeding their quotas 
in raising swine! In Soviet novels dealing with Central Asia, 
even elderly Moslem characters boast of eating pork and drink- 
ing vodka—thus defying the explicit prohibitions of the Koran. 
By providing such information, bearing the stamp of Soviet 
publication, to all the madrasas (theological colleges) of the 
Near and Middle East, we may offset the propaganda of Soviet- 
trained mullahs about freedom of the Moslem religion inside the 
U.S.S.R. 

News of the expulsion of Moslem inhabitants from the Crimea, 
of the current migration of 400,000 members of the Young Com- 
munist League (Komsomol) to the Moslem republics of Central 
Asia and the accompanying dispersai of the native youth should 
be distributed to all Arab and other Moslem nationalists. It 
will give the lie to Communist agitators who seek to arouse na- 
tionalist aspirations in the Near East, North Africa, and South- 
east Asia by extolling the autonomy of the Moslem states in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Turks may not need to be told, but the other Moslem 
peoples of the Near and Middle East, who say their countries 
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have been occupied repeatedly by the Western powers but never 
by the Russians, might well be asked to ponder the 400-year 
crusade of Russians against Moslems, dating from the Russian 
capture of Kazan in 1552. It should be made clear to them in 
time that any further expansion of the Soviet Union can be 
accomplished only at the expense of the Moslem World. 
Barring possible complications from Turkish irredentism seek- 
ing to restore the Ottoman Empire—and there are few present 
indications of this—the building of an effective alliance of the 
Moslem World may well prove to be an important factor in the 
maintenance of peace, thereby rendering unnecessary any retalia- 
tory use of atomic or hydrogen bombs. But, as Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali, pro-American leader of Pakistan, warned at the 
Asian Prime Ministers’ Conference in Colombo, Ceylon, last 
April, Communism is “worse than the H-bomb.” To offset the 
Communist threat to the Middle East, the Turkish-Pakistani 
pact has opened up an extensive new front for the U.S.S.R., a 
highly sensitive front, and one relatively secure heretofore. The 
United States has won a significant strategic victory. It has 
turned the tables on the Soviets and now threatens to outflank 


the U.S.S.R. 
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Three poems 


NORMA FARBER 


LOOK NOT FOR LADIES IN YOUR WOMEN 


Look not for ladies in your women: 
they lie in fever 

or wake in furious watch of omen 
for brutish news of blood and lover. 


Look not for ladies: ladies are forfeit, 
are lost cognomen. 

O man ungentle and unparfit, 

your lady’s sunk in fathoms of woman. 


Look not for ladies: women have fallen 
from mince and manner, 

their strength is indurate and sullen, 
they stare beyond the glaze of honor. 


Look not for ladies: look for women 
who surely and only 

in this unseemly this inhuman 
time shall fire, shall fierce you manly. 


AND CHEAP AT THE PRICE 


Who never met, now need not sever. 
Ending’s the total sum of starting. 

What’s not begun is not soon over. 
The price of meeting is the parting. 


Who never landed, need not transfer 
luggage and heartload for deporting. 
Unvoiced demand invokes no answer. 
The price of meeting is the parting. 
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Who never touch, feel no withdrawal. 
What never filled, wants not aborting. 
A neutral dust is scarce disloyal. 

The price of meeting is the parting. 


Feel in your pocket, find your dollar, 
finger the cost, for here’s no cheating. 
And kiss the coin, you lucky fellow, 

who pay so cheap a price for meeting. 


LETTER FROM HOME 


Eat mangoes, boy, 

in Mexico. 

Take juice, take joy 
where warm they grow. 


Lean to the fruit 
whose fibrous good 
expects the bite 

of brusk boyhood. 


No drupes on bough 
in orchards north 
so liven, so 

allay the mouth, 


so fill with fiery 
phlegm the throat. 
Our sun’s severe, 
our harvest tart. 


Stay with the flame 
while mangoes last. 
And then come home 
To tell the taste. 
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Spain’s link with the past 


ARTHUR L. CAMPA 


Two events took place in the Fall of 1953 which were instru- 
mental in breaking the isolation which Spain had suffered off 
and on for the past half century. One of these events was the 
celebration of Salamanca University’s seven hundredth anniver- 
sary, and the other was the signing of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance pact between the United States and Spain on September 
26, 1953. I went to Spain as the official delegate of the Organiza- 
tion of American States to the Salamanca celebration, and stayed 
for three months as a lecturer for the Specialists Division of the 
International Education Exchange Service of the Department of 
State. 

Spain’s isolation was partly the result of an ideology which 
linked her very strongly with her past glory and also a natural 
consequence of her neutrality during both world wars. Her own 
Civil War was an additional factor in this isolation as we shall 
presently see. But the agreement signed by United States Ambas- 
sador Dunn and Spain’s Foreign Minister Martin Artajo focused 
the eyes of the world on Spain and brought this ancient country 
out of political retirement internationally. The accord com- 
prised three agreements allowing the use and development of 
certain Spanish air and naval bases in return for United States 
military and economic aid. The purpose of the pact was to 
strengthen Spain’s strategic value to western Europe, but it was 
agreed by both signers that it did not constitute an alliance for 
defense in case of aggression. The treaty will run for ten years 
and will be automatically extended for ten more at the end of 
the first period. The initial sum earmarked by the United States 
for aid is two hundred and twenty-six million dollars, with ad- 
ditional increases to be made by Congress as the need arises. 

The immediate reaction of the Spanish public to this sudden 
break in their country’s isolation was one of considerable relief, 
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coupled with the hope that what the press called ‘‘a memorable 
event in history’ would somehow improve conditions, but the 
speculation which followed the first wave of enthusiasm posed a 
number of very interesting questions among all levels of Spanish 
society. 

Investors wondered if the arrival of millions of American 
dollars would upset their economy and accentuate inflation. Em- 
ployers in some of the larger cities feared that the salaries paid by 
American military base contractors would disrupt their present 
wage-scale and increase production costs beyond competitive 
limits. Householders were apprehensive of this new international 
development lest it introduce large numbers of home appliances 
which would eventually deprive them of cheap domestic help. 
Discussions went so far as to weigh the relative merits of maids 
and vacuum cleaners or automatic washers, and in Madrid some 
ladies were horrified to think that these mechanical gadgets might 
replace maids whose personal services included serving them 
breakfast in bed. It was dehumanizing, too mechanical, posi- 
tively immoral! 

The common worker, who ekes out a bare existence on his 
eighteen to twenty pesetas a day, wondered if his wages would 
go up or if his buying power would decrease. The more fatalistic 
simply shrugged their shoulders and remarked that come what 
may, one thing was sure to happen: the rich would get richer, 
and the poor would get poorer, adding that this was nothing 
new in Spain; it had always been so. Businessmen in potential 
industrial areas saw an opportunity to import much-needed coal 
and steel with which to stimulate new industries, and the more 
optimistic expected American capital to be invested in a number 
of promising local enterprises such as housing, mining and man- 
ufacturing. 

A considerable segment of the population, not so observable 
on the surface, sadly shook its head whenever it thought of the 
treaty. This was the group who had fought for the Republic 
and lost. They felt that the United States had let them down 
by entering into an agreement with a government which was 
the antithesis of American democracy. They were glad to see 
the Americans in Spain, but hated to have them come at the 
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expense of the principles for which they had fought a losing 
struggle. The one question which everyone, regardless of per- 
sonal politics, asked was one which could not be easily answered: 
‘How do the American people feel about the treaty?” 

The government, or State as it is called in Spain, made the 
most of the situation by impressing upon the public through 
insistent and repeated press releases as well as enthusiastic edi- 
torials that the treaty was the culminating triumph of the 
Caudillo’s statesmanship, a well-earned recompense for his un- 
selfish leadership in the great ‘“‘crusade for Christ and country 
against Communism.” It meant that Spain’s importance in the 
defense of the continent had been recognized by the greatest 
power on earth and that America was very fortunate to have so 
great a leader come to her aid at such a critical moment. What- 
ever the validity of these claims may be, there is no denying 
that such declarations encouraged even those who might have 
been undecided about the present regime, and it was a shot in 
the arm to a country which for too long had been pulling at its 
own boot straps. 

There were also practical-minded Spaniards who spoke less 
about politics and thought more about their own prosperity. 
The wine producers of Andalusia and Catalonia with the olive 
growers and almond exporters of the Levantine coast looked 
forward to expanding markets for their products. One candy 
manufacturer in Jijona exclaimed jubilantly to me: ‘““The capital 
of the United States may be Washington, but for me the capital 
is New York!” He had just signed a contract with a New York 
distributor for his annual production of turrén, an excellent 
nougat confection made from honey and toasted almonds. 

In western Spain the latifundio (‘large estate”) farmers of 
Fstremadura, land of the Conquistadors, also took a_ practical 
view of the new favorable relations with the United States by 
importing agricultural machinery with which to cultivate the 
large tracts of land recently reclaimed through irrigation dams. 
Allis-Chalmers and McCormick-Deering tractors were being in- 
cluded in their plans for increased agricultural development, 
and many were anxious to hear about soil conservation and land 
utilization projects. There was no dreamy-eyed optimism in 
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Badajoz, simply a realistic attempt to convert a hitherto unpro- 
ductive region of western Spain into one of the most modern 
farming sections. A group of businessmen and the mayor of the 
city insisted on showing me the vast wheat and rice fields, and 
they proudly claimed that their rice production would surpass 
by the coming year that of Valencia. According to their figures, 
they would put under cultivation a total of 129,000 acres of new 
land when the dams were completed. Instead of wasting valuable 
water by running it through surface ditches, they were building 
elevated ducts which would carry the water without waste from 
one field to another. 

From the province of Aragon close to the Pyrenees’ watershed, 
came requests from businessmen and engineers to the United 
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States Information Service in Madrid for literature on TVA and 
other well-known projects such as Hoover Dam. Instead of 
politics, which is not a very practical nor fruitful subject in Spain 
today, the Aragonese, and particularly the scientists and engineers 
at the University of Zaragoza, were concerned about water power 
and hydroelectric plants. This part of Spain, so little known to 
the ordinary traveler, is one of that country’s most remarkable 
provinces. The people are noted for their integrity and honesty. 
“Aqui no se engana a nadie” (We don’t cheat anyone) is a 
slogan that even the merchants try to live up to. It is more than 
an expression, however; it is a code in a land that is far from 
rich. While buying some phonograph records in a local music 
store, I asked the old clerk why he used an old-fashioned hand- 
cranked model to play the records for me rather than one of the 
radio-phonograph combinations in the showroom. He exclaimed 
in reply: “We don’t cheat anyone! If these records sound good 
on this old machine, they must be good.” 

The temper of the Aragonese is also exemplified by the fact 
that more than half of the professors in all the universities of 
Spain are from the province of Aragon, and specifically from the 
University of Zaragoza, one of the best organized and conducted 
institutions anywhere in Spain. 

Like the ambitious citizen in Aragon, the inhabitants of the 
northern coast of the Cantabrian range are not only hoping to 
increase their manufacturing plants but are planning to capital- 
ize on the region’s favorable summer weather to attract both 
tourists and students. The idea has been tried before, but under 
today’s improved Spanish-American relations the educators in 
Oviedo and Santander feel that their increased efforts are at- 
tracting many more Americans eager to combine travel with 
college credits. Numerous scholarships were made available to 
American students for the summer of 1954, and these have been 
augmented by one-year scholarships at the University of Madrid 
in addition to an unlimited number of exchange scholarships 
with all expenses paid. 

Other speculations based on the expected results of the recent 
treaty were not as practical, but they were an indication of 
Spain’s newly found interest in economic activities. To some 
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extent this hope of improvement helped to change the attitude 
of the public toward the United States. The speed with which 
this change took place was truly remarkable, but not altogether 
surprising because the accusations of Yankee imperialism and 
other like charges were the official propaganda line of only the 
Party and the government. The people did not blame the rest 
of the world for Spain’s isolation, because in reality this isola- 
tion has been traditional with the Spaniards and a reflection of 
their lack of interest in the rest of Europe. What the people felt 
was injured pride rather than hatred for having been methodi- 
cally ignored by the rest of the world. Most of all, they felt re- 
sentment that no credit with which to buy essential products 
and raw materials had been extended to Spain when she needed 
them most for internal reconstruction. 

Spain’s traditional ingrown aloofness had been the concern of a 
new generation of writers back in 1898, a group of diversified 
writers and thinkers who insisted that Spain needed to be Euro- 
peanized, that she lacked fresh air, “air from without” as they 
put it. She was too African, too Oriental and too wrapped up in 
herself. These criticisms and the work of Baroja and the late 
Unamuno brought improvement temporarily, but by 1939 a con- 
servative church and men who sought their inspiration in the 
political practices of Ferdinand and Isabella won out. Their 
counterclaim was that Spain’s future lay in her glorious past, in 
the reaffirmation of what had once made her great. The result 
was victory for these conservative elements, with the help of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. The opposition was crushed, hushed, and still 
remains so by reason of its inability to express itself through any 
form of mass media such as the press, radio and publications. 
These conditions automatically isolated Spain from a world that 
had fought a long and exhausting war to maintain an entirely 
different set of principles. The Spaniard’s belief that fascism and 
communism are absolute opposites and the fact that the free 
world is today combating the latter convinces him all the more 
that the United States was remiss in not having helped the pres- 
ent regime. Naturally, this is the opinion of the Party and not 
the expression of a unified Spain. No one can tell to what extent 
the Republicans have become reconciled to their present lot. As 
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one government official wisely put it: “Since only one side is al- 
lowed to speak, one cannot really tell how much unity there is 
among us.” 


Writers who like to portray the picturesque and the quaint 
rhapsodize about some of Spain’s unspoiled beauty and even 
deplore any improvement that changes this “simple life,” un- 
mindful of the fact that many of these bucolic scenes are an in- 
congruous medievalism among people who would gladly change 
their lot had they the opportunity to do so. The semi-arid plains 
of Castile yield a scant livelihood to the rugged peasants who 
work from daylight until nightfall behind ox-pulled plows and 
over short-handled hoes. Their contentment lies in their stoic at- 
titude, in their stern philosophy of life, rather than in a com- 
plete satisfaction with their austere condition. They have become 
inured to a hard life through the endless toil of centuries and 
have learned to cultivate a dignified pride. These Castilians are 
quiet, straightforward and not easily given to emotional excesses. 
With a steady, calloused hand they guide their single-handled 
plows day after day until the shallow soil has been broken for 
planting, and at dusk they return silently behind their yokes of 
oxen silhouetted against the twilight on their way home to enjoy 
a very simple and frugal meal. It is an interesting picture for the 
canvas, but it is a tragic one for men who must live on so little 
in this day of unused surpluses. 

Many of the improvements in the larger cities are reconstruc- 
tions of the Civil War’s devastation, but in addition to these re- 
built areas there are a few housing projects in which the units 
are too expensive for those who need them most. As a result, 
every large city is surrounded by slums of such magnitude that 
even the press has taken notice of them. Slum conditions a short 
distance from the Gran Via of Madrid led to a symposium in 
Spain’s leading daily, ABC. The articles were slanted in favor of 
the church, but did not underestimate the “shocking shameful 
fringe’ which surrounds the capital under the name of suburbio. 
Here, one-half million underprivileged people live in shacks, 
huts and caves, gleaning an existence from whatever source they 
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may. The same may be said for numerous other cities as far 
south as Cadiz. 

The traveler who visits Spain today generally experiences one 
of two reactions when he crosses over the Pyrenees, depending 
upon his reasons for traveling in Europe. If he has come to Spain 
lured by a favorable rate of exchange and by advertisements of 
“romantic, ageless Spain,” he may decide that Roman aqueducts, 
walled cities and art museums are not sufficient compensation for 
deficient hotel accommodations and poor highways. Those who 
go to Spain in order to escape the hurly-burly of the American 
scene for a few weeks enjoy rolling back the calendar a few cen- 
turies in a land where the past is the present state of things. Such 
travelers enjoy Spain’s link with antiquity, a time perspective 
that carries forever the baggage of the past and waits for the fu- 
ture to become an actuality before any cognizance is taken of it. 
This is essentially the philosophy of life of most Spaniards, a phi- 
losophy of realism which is partly her virtue and partly her vice, 
the crux of her present dilemma. In over-simplified form it 
amounts to this: how much of her past to carry over to the pres- 
ent without obstructing progress, and how much of her past to 
cast aside without losing the essence of her Spanish being. In 
Oviedo, for example, the mayor of the city was considering 
whether to build a park for the monuments of the Gothic kings 
of the fifth century A. D. or to build a children’s playground. 

Spain is a country which has spent an enormous amount of 
energy in the contemplation of her past. Most of the books pub- 
lished by cultural centers, and these abound everywhere, deal 
with humanistic reminiscences of the nature of things. Not how 
to do things but what about things. Meanwhile the rest of the 
world has gradually shifted from this contemplative state into 
one of action. Man has become a producer of gadgets and things 
which give his life a more functional meaning. Now that Spain 
ha- broken its isolation, she too is beginning to feel the desire 
and the need for these gadgets. This means an about-face move- 
ment for a country that is still trying to reconstruct the monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages, and obviously she does not have the re- 
sources or the energies to move both forward and back at the 
same time. Perhaps Spain will find it necessary to change many 
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of her attitudes in a world which places such a premium on 
action and doing rather than in being. 

Millions of pesetas are being spent today to rebuild drafty 
cathedrals of the eleventh century because Spain is loath to re- 
linquish what she calls, solera, a quality of age like that found in 
old wines. And of this solera she has an abundance in public 
buildings and private homes whose foundations were laid by the 
Iberians long before Christ, followed by Greek and Roman im- 
provements upon which may be seen vestiges of Visigothic cul- 
ture surmounted by Moorish embellishments culminating in 
Mudejar art of Christian origin. 

This deep-seated attachment for the past is an inescapable con- 
sequence of people who have been surrounded since early child- 
hood by the monuments of their ancestors. For generations, chil- 
dren have played in the shadow of walled cities like Avila; they 
have had the run of Moorish temples like the Alhambra of Gra- 
nada or the Alcazar of Sevilla, and they have chased each other 
over the ruins of ancient Sagunto, the city destroyed by Hannibal 
in 218 a. p. Most children living in the present city of Sagunto 
speak as familiarly of the Greeks, the Romans, and other ancient 
peoples as we speak about the Indians in the United States. In 
Lerida, school children dig around the outskirts of the city for 
Roman coins in the same fashion in which American children go 
in search of arrowheads, except that these Roman coins are part 
of a continuous chain leading to antiquity; whereas Indian arrow- 
heads are simply artifacts of an unrelated autochthonous culture. 

Spain’s stratified culture is revealed every time a site is dug for 
a new building or whenever an old structure is remodeled. Re- 
cently the City Hall in Cordova was being expanded into the 
back yard, and a few feet below the surface workers ran into the 
Roman Praetor’s palace, that is, a magistrate’s office right under 
the present one. The link with the past extends beyond building 
ruins and is kept alive by families whose ancestors made much of 
the history of the world. In Badajoz, a roll call of the sixteenth 
century Conquistadors is still answered today by direct descend- 
ants of such worthies as Alvarado, Cortes, Pizarro and many 
others. And in Palos de Moguer, the village from whence Colum- 
bus sailed in 1492, there still stands the house of the Pinzon 
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brothers, who took so active a part in the discovery of the new 
world. The effort to preserve the past is so intense in some in- 
stances that an entire city like Teruel becomes wrapped up in a 
legend that preserves the mummified bodies of the famous “‘Lovers 
of Teruel” who died in 1217. In a sealed glass case, where every- 
one can see them, are Dona Isabel de Segura in all her finery of 
seven hundred and fifty years ago and Don Juan Martinez de 
Marcilla in his Crusader’s armor. For those who would enjoy a 
more pleasant association with famous names of the past, there is 
the Duke of Veragua, the direct descendant of Columbus him- 
self, whose courtly title was awarded in perpetuity by the Span- 
ish crown in recognition of his discoveries. Indeed, no one can 
dismiss lightly the expression: “Ageless Spain,” not when a city 
like Vich in Catalonia keeps an unbroken official diary from the 
year of 900 to the present day! 

One of the Spanish institutions which has been instrumental in 
conserving the past is the Catholic church, even though often- 
times she has run head-on against the Spaniard’s sense of individ- 
ualism. Some Spaniards feel that the more the Church is asso- 
ciated with affairs of state the greater the resistance will continue 
to be. This association during the Civil War cost the lives of a 
number of priests. The separation of Church and State will be a 
difficult one in Spain because both institutions came into being 
simultaneously, and the Church with its longer line of unbroken 
tradition fits into the pattern of continuity alongside of the 
State. The religious tradition goes back to the very beginnings of 
Christianity. In Oviedo there is a sandal which is supposed to 
have been worn by St. Peter when he was in Spain, and there 
are also three thorns from Christ’s crown in the Church treasure. 
Then there is also the famous old shrine of Santiago de Com- 
postela in Galicia where the body of St. James was given burial 
by the pious after a long voyage around the peninsula. 

When the reconquest began in the first quarter of the eighth 
century, the battle-cry of the Gothic Spaniards was “Santiago!” St. 
James and the Sword and the Cross became inseparable associates 
in the enterprise that was to unite all provinces, the nobles and 
the people in general into the modern Spain that emerged after 
1492. Then came the discovery of the new world and the coloni- 
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zation of two continents with robe and armor conquering body 
and soul for the Catholic sovereigns. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Chancellor of the University of Madrid today should in- 
sist that theology be the basis of education for the State. 

Every cathedral is filled with the tombs of prelates and mili- 
tary leaders who fought and died together for Church and coun- 
try. The same unity is hailed by the erection of monuments all 
over Spain with the inscription: “To those who fell for Church 
and country.” The most ambitious of these monuments is the 
one near Madrid on La Nava hill, where political prisoners of 
the Civil War have been earning their freedom by carving an 
enormous shrine on the mountain to commemorate those who 
fell, the caidos. It is ironical that this church, surmounted by a 
five-hundred-foot cross, which some say consumes one-half of the 
public works budget, should be built by those who fought to de- 
stroy the very idea which it symbolizes. Monuments of this mag- 
nitude serve as a constant reminder to coming generations that 
Spain’s greatness and existence is due to the continuity of her 
past in indivisible unity. 


There has been some progress in Spain, though not to an extent 
commensurate with her needs, apparent as these are to the Span- 
iards themselves. To many, however, the present pace of progress 
appears so rapid that they wonder if they may not be going too 
fast. This may be due largely to the standards by which they 
measure progress. In the United States, where the future is al- 
ways upon us at a killing pace, we look upon action and change 
as evidence of progress. To a Spaniard there is little virtue in 
change, and a state of doing is contrary to the state of being 
which he regards as the nature of the individual and of things in 
general. We in America seldom attain a sense of being because 
we are too busy doing and changing things, from the furniture 
in the front room to next year’s car models. We publish the Sat- 
urday Evening Post on ‘Thursdays and listen to tomorrow's news 
today. The Spaniards, on the other hand, advance with their 
backs to the future and consequently are not often lured by vi- 
sions from the latter direction. The present is just another se- 
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quential step of the past but hardly a foreshadowing of what is 
to come. This acceptance of things as they are is what creates 
custom, the standard by which much of Spain lives today. And 
customs change very slowly and reluctantly, no matter how 
simple they may be. Even such a thing as breakfast, or desayuno, 
is so bound by custom that from one end of the country to the 
other it is always the same: coffee with milk, accompanied by two 
rolls, peach marmalade and butter. You may rest assured that 
even the shape of the rolls is the same from Barcelona to La Cor- 
una. Change over to a full breakfast like other parts of the 
world? No puede ser! That’s right, “It can’t be,” because it is not 
the traditional, the customary thing to do. 

When Madrid first introduced traffic signals, the authorities 
tried to force pedestrians to walk with the lights. This was some- 
thing utterly unheard of. The Madrilenos insisted on walking 
against the lights whenever they pleased, with the result that the 
police were ordered to collect a peseta fine for jaywalking. The 
pedestrians simply reached into their pocket for a peseta and held 
it ready for the policeman as they started across the street. There 
were two fundamental principles being violated in this case: the 
Spaniard’s sense of individual liberty and his respect for custom 
and tradition. 

In many cases an acceptance of the past can be practical, par- 
ticularly for a nation which has limited natural resources and 
little wealth. The average American believes that hard times have 
struck if he has to buy one-day-old bread, wear last season's 
clothes, and buy a five-year-old car. Very little bread goes to 
waste in a land where today extends into yesterday, and where 
the calendar is used mostly to measure the past. Even the word 
“new” has a relative meaning; your leg isn’t being pulled in the 
following advertisement: “FOR SALE: New 1948 Chevrolet.” 

It is interesting to note how many Americans living in Spain 
have acquired some of the Spanish time-perspective and general 
attitudes towards life. Despite the fact that many of our com- 
patriots are busy people on foreign assignments, they seem to 
find time to enjoy themselves and their friends much more than 
they admittedly did back home. With surprising imperturbabil- 
ity they read yesterday’s news tomorrow, ride in an ancient taxi 
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without comment, and engage in humanistic pursuits for which 
they claimed they had no time in the United States. It’s truly 
amazing! Living as we are across a very wide ocean, it is very un- 
likely that a comparable attitude will rub off on Americans here, 
except for what little may be imported by travelers returning 
trom Spain. 

‘The Spaniards are convinced, however, that an increased asso- 
ciation with the United States will affect them a good deal, and 
except for the dehumanizing effect of mechanical gadgets, they 
expect the results to be salutary. ‘lwo important principles which 
many Spanish businessmen particularly single out as the basis 
tor American success are the responsibility of public trust and 
equality before the law. ‘They recognize such things as scientific 
progress and industrial know-how, but are not nearly so im- 
pressed by these achievements as some people think. Material 
progress is considered incidental to the more important aspects of 
lite in general; consequently the magnitude of American produc- 
tion is neither resented nor envied. It is taken for granted in a 
nation that has attained world leadership. 

The average Spaniard, if there is such a thing, feels so sure 
about his own culture that he manifests no sense of inferiority in 
the face of material triumphs. One look back to the sixteenth 
century convinces him that he too has produced great things, 
and his past accomplishments in the new world, he believes, have 
contributed indirectly to the progress of the United States. This 
firm conviction of the greatness of his past nurtures an egotism in 
the Spaniard that is very perplexing and difficult to understand 
because it is not an arrogant egotism. It is a courteous egotism 
reminiscent of a past glory and tempered with the unreality of 
things that no longer exist. It can be very vexing at times be- 
cause, with all its courtesy, it can be very stubborn. For example, 
the waiter who insists on serving you eggs fried in olive oil, 
despite your firm request that they be fried in butter, does not 
ignore your request because he doesn’t know any better nor be- 
cause he is trying to put something over on you. On the con- 
trary, he is doing you a favor because he knows better. With a 
polite gesture he will inform you that eggs have always been eat- 
en this way in Spain, inferring that a newcomer to the human 
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race such as an American, who dates from only 1776, should take 
the advice of an older and more sapient brother. His manner will 
invariably make you feel a little insecure about your own con- 
victions regarding fried eggs, so you'll shrug your shoulders and 
finally accept. 

I imagine we shouldn’t begrudge such a small thing as eggs 
fried in olive oil when we consider what the American bar has 
done to the time-honored café of Spain. ‘There was a time when 
men could spend all afternoon and most of the night sitting at 
their favorite café talking to their friends or listening to some lit- 
erary figure discourse on his pet theory of art. Above all, the café 
was a place to sit. Now the “Bar Americano” sign is everywhere. 
There are no convenient tables to sit at; you simply step up to 
the bar and take your coffee or Jerez standing up. The bar own- 
ers are very much in favor of this American innovation because 
it speeds up trade. Customers do not linger for hours on their 
feet over a cup of coffee, so there is always standing room for 
drinkers who otherwise might not find a table. 

More important than the American bar, however, is the in- 
terest manifested by Spaniards in American culture. They al- 
ready know that we produce fast cars and excellent refrigerators, 
but they want to know how we live, how we spend our leisure, 
if we have any. It is an interest prompted by genuine curiosity 
rather than by a sense of inadequacy. They want to know about 
Steinbeck, Faulkner and Tennessee Williams; they want to see 
more of our art and hear our modern music. 

But this interest in the world will bring only a few changes in 
Spain. There will be a few face liftings for some buildings, there 
will be new buildings and new roads, but they will never take 
down a cathedral or an alcazar to put up a factory or a filling 
station. We cannot expect a change in the time perspective of 
the Spaniard. So there will always be a Spain, a Spain with a 
very definite sense of being, and with a supreme satisfaction in 
having attained this state of being over a period of many cen- 
turies which are linked definitely to the present. 
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Journalism in Central India 


FLOYD K. BASKETTE 


At the crossroads of India’s plane and rail lines, lying almost ex- 
actly at the center of the nation, is Nagpur, a city of half a mil- 
lion inhabitants and capital of Madhya Pradesh, one of the larger 
states in India. 

Less cosmopolitan than other Indian cities such as Bombay, 
New Delhi, Calcutta or Madras because it has had less contact 
with outside influences, Nagpur represents the provincial rather 
than the metropolitan point of view. Its newspapers are provin- 
cial and resemble only slightly the national dailies like the Times 
of India in Bombay and New Delhi, the Statesman in Calcutta 
and New Delhi, Amrita Bazar Patrika in Calcutta and Allahabad 
or the Hindu in Madras. However, Nagpur is important journal- 
istically, since a Nagpur editor, Mr. A. D. Mani, is one of India’s 
leading newspaper figures, being a member of the Indian Press 
Commission and president of the All-India Newspaper Editors 
Conference, and Hislop College has the most complete depart- 
ment of journalism in the nation. 

Nagpur has seven daily newspapers (three printed in Hindi, 
two in English, and two in Marathi) and four weeklies (two 
each in Hindi and Marathi). One of the Hindi dailies has the 
largest circulation, 12,000, followed by the two English-language 
papers, Hitavada with a circulation of 6,346 and the Nagpur 
Times with 5,399. Yet these Nagpur dailies are the largest in the 
state. Considering the fact that Madhya Pradesh has approximate- 
ly thirty-two million inhabitants, the relatively small circulation 
of these dailies reflects the high rate of illiteracy, which is eighty 
per cent for India as a whole. 

The two English-language papers in Nagpur—Hitvada and 
the Times—average six pages daily, with a four-page supplement 
on Sundays. Neither paper carries comics or cartoons, and sel- 
dom more than two or three pictures. About twenty per cent of 
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the total space is devoted to advertising. Column-inch distribu- 
tion of space on the inside averages as follows: 


Eeaitorials, ‘columns, letters... 
SN OUD CUI aesnicceeccesacceincincarocrncinnittnninsiincei ——— 145 
National news . pepe a beta en tha dls 
Entertainment ; ste ide cee ta te Se Oe 
Sports - - ; ee ee ee 
Local news .- seit A sip ce a ch hel ier es 
International news ...... Bie BBE Nc sepia ail 29 
‘Train and air schedules 5 ; : 11 
Markets , a 10 
Radio program notes ieataad sshilalncuheiaiintinitia: 
Obituaries _.... Aas. septic ten ee ae 
Weather tables es Poe pot SO BA case ta ee tera 6 


Major sources of news are the wire services (Press Trust of 
India and Reuters), correspondents and local reporters. Each 
Nagpur English-language daily has three local reporters to cover 
all the activities of the city except court news, sports and markets 
which are handled by special part-time reporters. 

Other sources are the state publicity office, the Press Informa- 
tion Bureau of the central government, special releases from the 
agencies like the British Information Service and the United 
States Information Service, reports from embassies in New Delhi 
and volunteered information from news agencies such as Tass 
(Russian) and the Central News Agency of China. 

International news fills three-fourths of the space on the front 
pages of the two English-language dailies. ““We use world news,” 
one of the editors told me, “because our readers, being literate, 
are educated and therefore are interested in world events. It is 
evident that in America your readers are not concerned with in- 
ternational affairs.’” The editor’s comment is a rationalization of 
their practice. Since the time that the Indian newspapers started 
getting outside news from the Reuters organization, they have 
been geared to international coverage. They do not have the 
staffs to handle either local or national news. This fact is borne 
out in testimony presented by Indian editors reporting to the In- 
ternational Press Institute study on foreign news coverage, which 
contended that the greatest need for improvement in the Indian 
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press lies not in the coverage of foreign news but in improving 
the collection and dissemination of national and local news. One 
Indian editor took the extreme view, saying, “If I had my way, I 
would cut out every bit of foreign news from my papers.” 

In view of this attitude I was especially impressed that the 
Hitavada and Nagpur Times listed the New York cotton market 
quotations daily on the front page. I assumed this to be a rare 
service to Nagpur cotton producers and buyers until a journalist 
pointed out that the quotations served gamblers. “‘Go to the 
railway station and see who grabs the papers,” he said. “They are 
illiterate coolies. ‘They’re not interested in cotton; they want to 
see the number because they have placed their last anna on a 
combination. When they have seen the quotation figure they 
throw away the paper. If the Nagpur dailies didn’t supply this 
service, the workers would get the figures from out-of-town 
papers.” 

In local or national news coverage the primary emphasis is on 
politics, both in news and in editorials. Thus, the views and ac- 
tivities of a political figure get attention; those of businessmen 
and non-political administrators—educators and the like—are sel- 
dom carried. The politicians have the machinery for publicity. 
The state publicity office is practically the only source for infor- 
mation about state government. It turns out releases which are 
sent to all newspapers in the state. Nagpur reporters simply do 
not bother to go behind the handout of the publicity office. Oc- 
casionally, a reporter may request the publicity office to get a 
story on an unusual angle or ask a minister for specific informa- 
tion. The publicity office devotes much of its efforts to reporting 
activities, usually speeches, of the various ministers and other 
governmental heads. ‘Thus a function in Madhya Pradesh may be 
reported if a minister makes a speech at the affair. The report 
will be mainly about what the political figure said. Since the local 
organizations know the publicity value of a political figure, they 
seek the appearance of one even at minor functions, and the pub- 
licity office often has the job of writing the political speeches. A 
second possible explanation for the devotion to political news is 
that so much of the Indian press is a political press; it was or: 
ganized by freedom workers for propaganda purposes when In- 
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dia was striving for independence. Therefore, politics is the news 
in many Indian newspapers, particularly the provincial ones. 
Since keeping in the public eye seems to be all-important to 
some political figures, it was not surprising to find in the Nagpw 
Times the following story concerning a state government minister: 


Mr. Biyani Recovers From Piles 

I was laid on the operation table by Dr. Rangilal on the 11th of 
this month for piles. Today is the 17th day and I am able to at- 
tend my ordinary routine of life. While 1 was under treatment many 
friends had the kindness to come to me to enquire of my health. 
Very few I could meet; many I could not as either they came when 
some treatment was being given to me or when I was not in a fit 
condition to meet under Doctor’s instructions. I am glad to read 
the list that has been kept of all friends who came to meet me. It 
gives me joy to note that so many did take interest in the welfare of 
my life. I am thankful to them all. It would be difficult for me to 
thank individually. Therefore, 1 am taking the earliest opportunity 
on the first day when I am attending to my duties of life to thank 
them all heartily for the kindness and the trouble they took in coming 
to me and enquiring of me. 


To an American journalist, the greatest weakness of the Indian 
press is the lack of attention to local needs and interests. The 
Nagpur papers do not have adequate staffs to report local news. 
Nor is news volunteered to the extent that it is in an American 
city. Two of the Nagpur vernacular newspapers do not have tele- 
phones. Both the English-language newspapers are located on the 
outskirts of the city proper and have no downtown offices. Dur- 
ing my ten months in Nagpur, editorials in the Hitavada and 
Nagpur Times occasionally pointed to civic needs such as a better 
water supply, but neither paper carried its own investigative story 
on such pressing civic problems as sanitation, begging, street and 
road improvement, property protection. Four of the nation’s 
community development projects operate in the state, yet neither 
Nagpur newspaper had sent a reporter to describe the great 
change taking place in rural areas. The editors were willing to 
give space for articles on these projects, but they did not do their 
own reporting. 

Even the few reporters with imagination and enterprise are 
discouraged by their superiors from doing investigative reporting 
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or even human interest stories. A Nagpur editor told me that his 
readers did not represent a mass audience and thus did not care 
for the feature-type story, such as an interview. 


All this may suggest that the English dailies in Nagpur are dull 
sheets. They are not. The district, or mofussil, correspondents, 
untrained and poorly paid as they are—five to eight dollars a 
month—help supply the human interest copy. Here are samples 
of animal stories provided by local correspondents; the errors in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation appear in the printed versions. 


Jabalpur—A gathering listening to vocal and instrumental music 
programme . .. was stunned when a snake crept into the hall and 
started nodding its hood in appreciation. The snake slid away after 
forming part of the audience for some time. Those who were present 
on the occasion seem to hold the view that the snake was attracted 
by the sweet notes of the flute, accompanied by Tabla. 


Kamptee—That mother’s love for her child is an immortal bond, is 
no lesser in degree even in our lower animals. An instance how a 
cow whose calf has been spirited away by a rickshaw puller is be- 
having abnormally has come to light here. The report says that on 
Nov. 28 a servant was on his way to Nagpur to deliver two cows and 
a newly born calf to Gorakshan Sabha. Feeling exhausted with the 
load of the calf in his folds, he asked a rickshaw puller near at 
hand, to carry him to the Gorakshan office and wait till he came 
there. 

The rickshaw puller never reached there. 

The cow whose young one has been snatched away, is found day 
and night with tearful eyes, neither does she go for grazing nor eats 
anything in the shade and has left giving milk. 

The complaint of theft has, however been lodged with the Nagpur 
police. 


Jabalpur—Reports of two strange bouts, which are held between the 
natural enemies of human race... and men. . . have reached 
here. 

In Satna, a snake was seen moving about in a house, which was 
being occupied by a mother and her son. The mother, on spotting 
the snake tried to kill it. But the child came in the way and tried 
to finish the unwanted intruder. The child caught hold of the 
snake by its hood, but the “worm” was not to admit the defeat so 
easily. It untwined itself round the forearm of the child to get 
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itself released from his grip. In doing so, it had bitten the child. 
The child was alive to the danger and he too, in order to finish 
his adversary, bit it with his teeth and snapped it into two pieces 
and killed it outright. The child was removed to the hospital where 
he succumbed to the venom a few hours after his admission to the 
hospital. 

In another instance . . . a shephard had had an encounter with a 
panther in the jungles. He was returning to the village with the 
herd of cattle when the panther pounced upon him and tried to have 
an upper hand on him. The shephard had no arms with him and 
still he kept the panther engaged in the duel for a considerable time. 
The panther mauled him badly and smashed his right shoulder, but 
the shephard did not allow the beast to floor him. When the pan- 
ther found that it was futile to have encounter it left the shephard 
in a bleeding and exhausted state and bolted away into the sur- 
rounding jungles. The shephard has been admitted to the hospital 
at Jabalpur. 


Some attempts at more general human interest and material is 
found in the Sunday magazine sections. A typical magazine sup- 
plement contains “think pieces” (usually talks given previously 
over the BBC or All-India Radio) , “Women and Home,” a per- 
sonality sketch, “Mirror of Your Mind” (from King Features 
syndicate) , astronomical column—‘‘Know Your Luck,” and an- 
other, “Our Astrological Forum,” movie and book reviews and 
always a humor column. Much of the humor, however, is edited 
with little imagination. Often it is “lifted’’ from foreign sources 
and has little relation to the Indian background. 

In contrast to these human interest items the major stories 
during the last half of 1953 were on the dismissal of Prime Min- 
ister Abdullah of Jammu and Kashmir on August 9 and the air 
crash at Nagpur on December 12, which took thirteen lives. Both 
events produced extras. On the Abdullah story the Times ap- 
peared with an extra, 814 by 11 inches, with the streamer: 
Sheikh Abdullah Sacked. The regular editions of the Times and 
Hitavada carried identical banners: Sheikh Abdullah Dismissed 
and Arrested. The story was played on the left side of the page, 
typical for Indian papers. Both papers devoted practically all 
their front pages to it, including the main news, sidebars, and 
reactions from political figures. On the air crash, the Times extra 
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was 2 leaflet, 614 by 11 inches, followed with pictures and its 
own reporting in the regular edition. 

This journalistic interest in the spectacular does not extend to 
crime. Judged by accounts in the Nagpur English-language dai- 
lies, Nagpur has little or none, but in reality this simply means 
that crime is not as completely reported in India as it is in the 
United States. News from the police is on a hand-out basis, which 
means that reporters can do little or no investigative reporting 
on their own. In district reporting, crime news is likely to have a 
fiction style: 


Jabalpur—The Civil Lines Police seem to be baffled over the mystery 
which has shrouded the murder of a Harijan woman which was com- 
mitted on the evening of July 4 last at Laimati, a ward of the 
ee 


Raigarh—News has just been received here that on the 11th evening, 
one young lad of 22 jumped into the Mand river from the railway 
bridge under curious and tragic circumstances. . . 


It was sometimes hard for me to decide whether the Nagpur 
dailies were friendly or unfriendly toward the United States. The 
attitude seemed to shift with the news. Thus the charge that the 
United States was interfering in the Kashmir continued editorial- 
ly even after the report was discredited by Prime Minister Nehru. 
Some aspects of American life probably get more attention in 
the Indian press than they deserve. An instance was the three- 
hundred-word story datelined Chicago which appeared on the 
front page of the Nagpur Times on August 12, 1953, under the 
heading: 750 Policemen for Guarding a Negro Family. The story 
related that the large number of policemen was needed to protect 
a Negro family which had moved into a “white’’ neighborhood. 
It showed the Indian editor’s emphasis upon stories of racial dis- 
crimination. It may also indicate that the Reuters’ agency cap- 
italized on the Indian interest in racial issues to give the dis- 
patch more attention than it deserved. 

During my stay in Nagpur both English-language dailies de- 
voted considerably more space to news unfavorable to the United 
States than to news unfavorable to Russia, but it is also true that 
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the papers devoted more news of all kinds to the United States 
than to Russia. Senator McCarthy did not get the headlines in 
India that he did in the United States, but he was in the news 
frequently. Reporting a story from Ceylon that a parliamentary 
group had passed a resolution recommending that Communists 
and Communist sympathizers should be removed from govern- 
ment posts, the Times used as a headline: “McCarthyism in Cey- 
lon!” Another headline over a Reuters’ story quoting Adlai Ste- 
venson read: “Thanks to McCarthyism, American Prestige Abroad 
Declining.” 

Reviewing the controversy over the Harry Dexter White case. 
the Hitavada commented editorially: 


The Republicans are willing to use any stick to break the back of 
the Democrats and thus stop the run of Democrat victories in recent 
elections. Over and above all this stands out the glaring fact that 
President Eisenhower is like a cork-boat, tossed hither and thither 
on the sea of Republican politics by the breeze of McCarthyism. 
The manner in which he handled the Harry Dexter White case and 
has allowed a friendly nation like Canada to become the victim of 
U. S. Congressional hysteria, leave the impression that he has sur- 
rendered the reins of government. 


The Nagpur editors used, both as news and as editorial back- 
ground, a large amount of material sent out by the United States 
Information Service. The editor of Hitavada told me that he had 
high regard for the accuracy and style of the USIS and used it in 
preference to other information services. Articles such as Paul C. 
Hoffman's “Capitalism in U. S. Is Democracy in Action” and 
Julius Ochs Adler’s ““The Free Press Versus the Soviet Press”’ 
were used in full in the Nagpur dailies. 

The change in sentiment toward the United States came with 
the negotiations for a military pact with Pakistan. Even during 
the period of negotiations the tone of the editorials seemed to 
be, “We like the Yankees but they should tread lightly lest they 
drive us into the Communist camp.” Here is a sample from the 
Hitavada: 


The Yankees have many virtues. Their prodigious industry has 
created fabulous wealth. And they do not know what to do with it. 
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They have manufactured as many atomic bombs as possible. But the 
lurking fear that these might explode one day in their own country 
has diverted their attention to other countries. They have distributed 
their dollars on a lavish scale but still there is no end to their inex- 
haustible resources. They believe that their dollars could purchase 
any nation. 


The Yankee imperialism is trying successfully to replace the im- 
perialism of John Bull. At one time, John Bull was showing his 
horns all the world over. But he has gradually retreated from many 
places, notably from India, where he has left a bullock as his suc- 
cessor. 

The Yankees have developed a fad for securing military bases in 
several parts of Asia. The plan presumably is to encircle Russia. 
They now want to establish one in Pakistan. To any dispassionate 
observer of current political events, it must be obvious that world 
tension is being kept up by the Yankees and not by others. 

The subtle moves of the Yankees to undermine India’s influence 
may have the possible effect of inducing our country to join the 
Communist camp. 


A common note was America’s prodigious wealth: “Americans 
always think in a big way. When they refer to money, they speak 
in terms of millions and billions. Hundreds and thousands only 
make them smile.’”’ There was no indication, however, that the 
editors wanted India cut off from American aid: 


To the downtrodden peoples of Africa, the enemy is the white racial- 
ist and not Communists. Similarly, to the subject nations of the 
world the enemies are Imperialism and Colonialism and not Com- 
munism. Unless the United States realises these facts and champions 
the cause of these people, she cannot expect any response from these 
people to her appeal. 

The best security measure against Communism is to help all nations 
to secure economic and social justice and decent standards of living. 
Mr. Nixon states that his country was vitally concerned that India 
should continue to be independent and economically strong. We 
are glad to hear this and America’s economic aid to this country in 
the past is a very fine gesture. However, we doubt whether economic 
aid will be continued long enough for us and the other under-devel- 
oped countries to stand on our own feet. Already moves are afoot 
to wind up the Mutual Security Agency by 1955. Unless the under- 
privileged democracies are strengthened economically, we are afraid 
the rising tide of Communism cannot be stemmed. 
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their dollars on a lavish scale but still there is no end to their inex- 
haustible resources. They believe that their dollars could purchase 
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make them smile.” There was no indication, however, that the 
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are glad to hear this and America’s economic aid to this country in 
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Protests sponsored by Nehru’s Congress Party over the U. S.- 
Pakistan military aid pact were emphasized in the Nagpur dailies. 
When Pandit Nehru protested against the presence of Americans 
as observers with the UN team in Kashmir, the cue was taken by 
the editor of the Hitavada to remark in a column, “I was told by 
a friend the other day that every American in India was collect- 
ing information regarding the lay-out of our country and other 
details.” 

After this appeared, I protested as follows to the publisher: 


I consider this one of the most vicious, unwarranted statements I have 
seen in an Indian newspaper since I have been in this country. | 
am sure Mr. Venkataraman knows that this statement is not true; 
if he doesn’t I should think, in fairness, he would investigate before 
publishing the charge. I can conclude that it was done intentionally 
with a calculated purpose. I appeal to you to insist on fairness in 
both news and editorial comment. I am sure you would have reacted 
as I do if a remark such as Chef’s had appeared in an American news- 
paper about Indian visitors during your journey in my country. 


A few days later the publisher called me to “explain” that the 
writer had really intended no harm and promised that a retrac- 
tion would be published. The “correction” appeared as follows in 
the editorial column: 


“Dear Chef: 

“Recently you quoted the impression of a friend of yours that 
every American in India was collecting secret information about our 
country. I think this is a sweeping remark. I know of some Ameri- 
cans who do not support Eisenhower's policy and who are sincerely 
friendly to our country.” 

I gladly publish this letter. 


Despite the strong language and occasional bias found in the 
two English-language newspapers of Nagpur, it must be said that 
in contrast to many Indian publications, these papers are respon- 
sibly edited. For example, they do not stoop to the low sensation- 
alism that characterizes Blitz of Bombay. The best writing is on 
the editorial page even though the topic invariably is politics. 
Hitavada, which is published by a society devoted to the interests 
of India, has one of the best newspaper libraries in the East. The 
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typography in both papers is modern and fairly harmonious; the 
make-up—called “get-up”—is lively though not sensational. Head- 
lines are often mere labels or questions but headings are well 
displayed, and both papers show enterprise in turning out special 
numbers several times a year. Both papers are making a decent 
effort to turn out a good product. 

Their future, however, is doubtful. Their incomes are small 
because of low circulation and meager advertising. Lack of ad- 
vertising is an especially serious problem. Studies of the Indian 
press indicate that a minimum of thirty-three per cent advertis- 
ing is necessary for the successful operation of a daily, yet in 
Nagpur the figure is closer to twenty per cent. The biggest ad- 
vertising account is the theaters, followed by national products 
(tobacco, tires, automobile accessories, soap, packaged foods, 
patent medicines, dentifrices). I was told that in some parts of 
India the theaters do not pay their advertising bill if the film is 
not a success. This means that the reviewers must praise all 
releases so that the editor can receive his pay for advertising. 

The local bazaar-keepers in Nagpur are not advertising con- 
scious, nor are the papers aggressive in soliciting advertising. 
Neither paper has an advertising solicitor but depends upon 
agencies to bring in the business. National advertising is ob- 
tained through a national agency, always with the regular com- 
mission paid to the agency, and sometimes, according to one 
editor, with a “buckshee,” or tip, to obtain the account. Govern- 
ment advertising is not commanding, but is fairly constant and 
constitutes a form of subsidy. Although both state and federal 
governments deny that politics has anything to do with the 
placement of government advertising, it is a fact that the state 
of Bombay withdrew its advertising from the Times of India 
when that paper criticized the state government. Classified or 
“casual” advertising accounted for only about seven per cent of 
the total advertising space in the Nagpur English-speaking dailies. 

Neither paper uses crossword puzzles as a source of revenue 
as do many of the other thirty-four English-language papers in 
India. The Nagpur Times does commercial job printing to sup- 
plement its income. The Hitavada does no outside printing. 
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Circulation cannot expand appreciably because of the low 
literacy and because the trend is away from English. Hindi now 
has become the national language and already has been accepted 
for all government business in Madhya Pradesh. One of the 
papers already faces financial collapse; the other is struggling to 
break even. Neither is likely to invest substantially to attract 
more English-language readers. More than likely they will con- 
tinue in their present status as long as there is a sufficient num- 
ber of English readers in the area to support these papers. Even- 
tually, however, they must change over to the vernacular language 
where they will have to compete in a field already crowded 
by established newspapers. Their disappearance as English- 
language journals will break another link between India and 
the West. 


WIND 


By BART PARKER 


In the suspended days 

of Autumn 

the big sky curves brassy 

over browning fields, 

and the white wind unceasing 
lines down long reaches of land, 
leaving dust eddies whirling 

in the ranch yards, 

and the men who live with the wind unceasing 
in their ears 

are sober and quiet, 

with simple ways and rough hands. 


Men who live always 


with the long white wind 
sense great insignificance. 
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White bhagavather 


ROBIN WHITE 


Martin did not have to look twice for the poster. Ihe moment 
his jutka turned in at Pasumalai Hall he saw it: a glittering 
rectangle of hand-finished cardboard propped up near the gate 
under the lidless glare of a Petromax pressure lamp. 

‘“Kachari,” it said in ornate blue capitals across the top. ““To- 
night at eight o'clock sharp,” which meant anywhere between 
eight-fifteen and eight-thirty. Then, even more resplendent, 
among tinsel lotus flowers, rose-scented for effect, the name of 
the title performer, king of Carnatic music: “Sir Rangasami 
Ayengar, Bhagavather, & Co.” The “& Co.” alluded of course 
to the four supporting musicians listed below, where Martin's 
own name appeared in a cluster of Tamil words announcing 
that “M. V. Nathanielson” was to make his debut on the miruth- 
angam. 

What might have escaped the untutored glance of the tourist 
in this last part, Martin thought, was that characteristic touch 
of deference inherent in it, the usual unrequested exception, 
like at Udupie’s, the Hindu restaurant for white men, where 
they served stew in bowls, lightly peppered, with forks to eat it, 
calling it “Curry and Rice, an Indian dish.” Only a tourist, 
someone unfamiliar with the customs, could not know that 
miruthangam players, the drummers, never made debuts. Debuts 
were for bhagavathers alone, the singers. If you wanted to be a 
drummer, you had to start out humbly, for years playing at vil- 
lage affairs, hopeful of, but not usually, clearing expenses. Some- 
times in the absence of a rich relative you even worked the paddy 
fields when no one needed a drummer, waiting for a famous 
bhagavather, like Rangasami, to hear of you and give you a 
chance to show an important audience what you could do. If 
they liked you, you became a star, a name drummer; if not, you 
quietly retired to that over-populated realm of frustrated anony- 
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mous drummers. That was the way miruthangam players usually 
began; it was the way Martin would have liked to have begun. 
But because he was the son of a white man, his guru, Nataraj, 
had insisted that the preliminaries be waived. 

“But, guru,” Martin had protested the day Nataraj announced 
his decision, “it is not fitting that I make my first appearance 
with the great Rangasami.” 

“T shall insist upon it,” said Nataraj. “As my friend and former 
colleague, Rangasami is indebted to me for certain favors I 
have shown him in the past. He will agree.” 

Such an agreement, Martin knew, was largely a matter of 
diplomacy, a gesture of racial courtesy deriving from the tenet 
that European interest in Indian culture is so rare that it ought 
to be treated with respect. They had been talking in Nataraj’s 
second floor studio in the little house on Masi Street when Mar- 
tin’s career in Carnatic music had taken this sudden turn of 
events. Martin had walked over to the window and looked out 
at the street jammed with wagons, people, animals, and naked 
children playing in the dust. He could not say the move was 
unexpected. His two years’ study with Nataraj had been an un- 
interrupted series of exceptions ranging from mere leniency to 
side-stepping completely orthodox Brahman law. But from the 
first, the idea of a debut with Rangasami had involved a number 
of rather awkward considerations. As a white man, Martin knew 
every move he made during the kachari was likely to be pro- 
nounced as if it were accompanied by a fan-fare. As a novice 
among a select handful of South India’s most seasoned musicians 
he could expect his performance to assume an aspect of the ab- 
surd; and as a miruthangam player, he had for some time been 
uncomfortably aware that he had incurred the professional 
jealousy of Rangasami’s regular drummer, Krishnapillai. 

“Impossible,” Martin said, turning from the window to face 
Nataraj again. “It can’t be done.” 

“How so, please?’ Nataraj asked. He was an old man. His 
eyebrows had long since turned bushy white, and there was a 
sleepy, inscrutable look of age about his face that sometimes 
fooled Martin into thinking that his mind also slept. 

“Because I am a white man, because I am a novice. . . 
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“Ah, but you have talent, my boy, much talent.” 

Talent? Martin asked himself, after all what was talent? 
Nataraj had always asserted in a nebulous sort of way that Martin 
had it. But how did he mean it, and had anyone else ever 
agreed? His parents certainly had not. They had not agreed 
with Nataraj on anything. They said Martin ought to return to 
England where he belonged and learn to be a doctor or some- 
thing important like that. And even though it had taken a small 
family revolution to convince them that his mind was made up, 
could he still say with any conviction that he had talent? 

His father had said, “You’re wrong. What’s more, you're 
making a damn fool of yourself; and that’s just what I’m going 
to let you do. I'll agree to finance you for two years with this 
guru friend of yours, or until you say you’ve had enough. I may 
even attend your debut. When you've fluffed the business good 
and proper, then come back to me and we'll talk things over. 
It’s perfectly obvious that the only way you're going to learn is 
by making a complete ass of yourself.” Perhaps, Martin had to 
admit, Nataraj was mistaken. 

“What about Krishnapillai?” he said at last. 

‘What about him?” 

“You know how he feels. I respect him. He is a great drum- 
mer. He will not like me to make a debut with Rangasami. He 
will think I am trying to take his place in the Kachari.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall speak to Rangasami. I believe it can 
all be arranged conveniently.” 

And it had been—conveniently, but by no means smoothly, 
Nataraj had talked things over with Rangasami, and they had 
agreed upon a time, date, and place. The kachari was to be held 
in Pasumalai, just outside Madura, where the audience would 
be less important; and Martin was to solo once only near the 
end of the program. Despite this arrangement, Krishnapillai 
was up in arms at the first hint of a debut. It left Martin no 
choice. Either he must achieve the impossible and outshine 
Krishnapillai, or he must, as his father had predicted, make a 
complete fool of himself. 
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Up ahead the jaded little pony blubbered with relief that shook 
the harness bells as the driver pulled up by the front entrance 
to Pasumalai hall. A lazy gust of cool night air that had followed 
the jutka like an inquisitive little boy all the way out from Ma- 
dura College now caught up and pushed about the courtyard, 
fluttering the limp green palm fronds standing listless in pro- 
found earthen pots on either side of the broad concrete steps 
like doormen. Martin could hear the muffled hum of voices, the 
inevitable prelude to a throng, issuing from the high lighted arc 
of the portal. Stiffly he unfolded himself, letting the jutka groan 
back on its wooden bearings to a passengerless horizontal equilib- 
rium. Then he reached in after his drum and set it down beside 
him while he brushed the wrinkles from his new hand-spun 
clothes, the khaddar vashti and collarless long-sleeved shirt but- 
toned up with gold studs. He remembered vaguely having chosen 
khaddar because he had imagined it would make him feel some- 
how indigenous, a feeling which had held for him the transient 
quality of a newly-acquired possession and that now all at once 
seemed to evaporate. 

Impatiently the jutka driver got down and came around for 
his pay. While Martin was struggling to extract the coins from 
his tight shirt pocket five small boys appeared suddenly, as if 
conjured up by the commotion of his arrival, and descended 
upon his drum, imploring Martin to let them carry it for him. 
Unwittingly he accepted the offer without being specific, and in 
the confusion that resulted, he forgot to pay the jutka driver, 
who took advantage of this, joining in the squabble so vocifer- 
ously that Martin had to give him double fare to silence him. 
By the time he reached the portal, he discovered that his drum, 
supported precariously on a veritable tangle of excited young 
arms, had preceded him twenty paces into the hall. 

“Hey-hey!’”” Martin heard the driver yell as the jutka rattled 
off down the drive. Trembling with the heightened sensitivity 
of mingled eagerness and apprehension, he approached the heavy 
ironwood door and flipped off his sandals. 

The auditorium was packed—so packed that the atmosphere 
had begun to grow thick with heavy breathing and the sensual 
odor of cocoanut oil on clean moist bodies. The worn grass mats 
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covering the cement floor, from the low board platform in front 
to the stiff plank benches in the rear, were jammed with wide- 
eyed boys and girls who had turned up hours earlier. Among 
them there was a constant restless shifting for a closer view of 
the stage. Even the benches, most of which had been stolen from 
the women’s side and placed on the men’s, were filled with old 
men, while the younger men stood self-consciously in hushed 
semi-circles of folded arms just within the door. Late arrivals, 
all low-caste afraid to sit inside with the rest, lined the windows, 
smelling pungently of margosa oil. A lean wolfish fellow with a 
very reedy voice and an elongated nose was directing half a 
dozen fourth form boys about rearranging crisp palm fronds 
along the smudged plaster walls and putting the final touches 
to the fragrant chains of cork flowers which arched delicately 
between hand-hewn palmyra rafters and three Petromax lamps 
pendant on sooty wires. From time to time when the whispering 
rose above the arbitrary level of a dull babble, he would whisper, 
“Eh! Psst! Sutham!’’ briskly tug the tip of his nose, then reach 
up and wham a few pumps of air into a lamp which seemed to 
languish behind the others. The attention of the audience was 
divided as people flirted surreptitiously across the aisle and little 
gossip groups formed spontaneously here and there. But the 
moment Martin entered, there was a concerted rustle of saris 
and vashtis and starched white shirts as two thousand curious 
eyes turned to follow him down the aisle to the platform. 

Nataraj rose from his private chair on the right and came for- 
ward to perform the introductions. He had dressed, Martin ob- 
served, as he had the night before when they had gone over to 
Rangasami’s studio for a brief rehearsal, in a plain white vashti 
pulled up between the legs and tucked behind. Across his sleek, 
hair-plucked chest he had strung a simple necklace of rough 
prayer beads and his thin sacred cord. The hair on his head had 
been shaved back and tied at the nape of his neck to leave the 
prescribed high arc over his forehead from which a fresh caste 
mark glistened, the white “V’” with a red line through it for 
Vishnu. He smiled warmly at Martin over teeth red from chew- 
ing betel nut, but his eyes expressed concern. 

“Listen,” he said to Martin in English, “this Krishnapillai! 
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He has tricks under the mat. I do not think he means harm, 
but you must be careful of him.” 

Martin nodded. 

“So. You feel well?” 

“Nervous, guru.” 

Turning, Nataraj motioned Martin to the stage and formally 
introduced him to the others. This again was simply a gesture. 
Martin had met them all before. ‘There was Maha Devan, the 
dreamy-eyed temple boy everyone called Rangasami’s second 
voice, beardless, dimpled, yet over thirty. ‘There was Lakshmi, 
radiant in her gold-bordered black silk sari and tight blouse, 
with roses in her hair and jewels in her ears and nose and with 
that same delicate grace of line as the violin she cradled so ten- 
derly in her arms. There was Rangasami, an aloof, middle-aged 
Brahman, who sat in the center of the stage and smelled of attar 
and other strong perfumes. And then there was Krishnapillai, 
staring fiercely at Martin from eyes that stuck out of his forehead 
like a crab’s, so squat in his anger that his fat chin creased his 
flesh down to his navel, giving the impression that he had been 
prefabricated out of coils of inflated inner tubes. 

With a quick, self-conscious nod, Martin took his place be- 
side Krishnapillai, who immediately pushed away more than the 
required distance. As soon as Martin had seated himself, Nataraj 
retired to his private chair again. 

A tray of betel leaf and nut, rock sugar, bedes, and a goblet 
of sandalwood solution changed hands down the line to Martin, 
who declined the rock sugar and bedes but helped himself to the 
betel leaf without the nut, and dipping his fingers in the goblet, 
drew three parallel lines with the yellow solution across his fore- 
head, neck, and arms. He made deliberate, slow movements so 
as not to betray his inward excitement. 

Then he beckoned to the five young boys standing at attention 
along the far side of the stage to bring his drum forward. They 
complied enthusiastically, setting the drum down before Martin 
with a certain pomp and solemnity that told how conscious they 
were of performing before an audience. They stood around as- 
sisting here and there while Martin unstrung the green cloth 
bag and took out his drum. When he waved them to the side of 
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the stage, they clung there, refusing to sit with their friends in 
the audience as if carrying the drum had bestowed upon them 
a status of exalted servitude. 

Maha Devan gave Martin the pitch, set first on the harmonium 
and then on the tall, goose-necked tambura, in a key suitable to 
Rangasami’s low tenor. The harmonium he had assigned to an 
enraptured little boy who had almost been willing to fight for 
the privilege of pumping uninterruptedly throughout the entire 
evening. Martin stood his drum up and rapped on the right 
end, the porttu, with his forefinger. It was high. On a good drum 
the rawhide thongs which bound the two heads on either end of 
the hollowed palmyra log tightened, making the resonance too 
high. With his peg and rock hammer, Martin rapped all around 
the outside of the porttu to loosen the thongs, alternating on 
opposite sides until it gave the exact pitch at all points—precisely 
the exact pitch so that each reverberation of the drum was in 
perfect accord with the basic pitch of the kachari. 

This was important. Martin knew that Carnatic music de- 
pended very little on harmony. Mostly it was a unison of notes 
strung together over an extremely complicated thread of rhythm. 
But if there was even so much as a fraction of a quarter tone 
difference in pitch between two instruments, it was glaringly 
noticeable because each song of the entire kachari was always 
woven over the even background of a single chord set on the 
harmonium. 

Martin rolled the miruthangam on its side and tested the other 
end, the thopie. The thopie was always too tight and had to be 
moistened down until it gave out a loose, emotional “thoomb” 
that tickled the pit of the stomach. A servant, anticipating Mar- 
tin’s need, brought forward the wheat paste and water in a brass 
finger bowl. Martin wet the thopie, and, after several applica- 
tions of the wheat paste to hold the moisture, it mellowed down 
just right. When he was satisfied that his miruthangam was 
ready, he stood it on end and retired back stage to wait for his 
turn to play. 

The whispering in the auditorium died so that Martin could 
hear the hissing of the Petromax lamps and the thudding of 
insects against the white walls. In the silence the chord on the 
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harmonium seemed suddenly pronounced. Rangasami looked 
up, and with a brief intonation of the raga began the kachari. 
He used his standard technique of opening in athi-talam, eight- 
beat, measured out by tiny bell cymbals denoting welcome, and 
a song composed in a raga of worship and praise to the gods. 
His voice moved evenly at first, almost in a chant through mono- 
tones, varied at intervals according to raga. Each phrase was re- 
peated. First Rangasami sang it; then Maha Devan, strumming 
the tambura, would pick it up, sing it over with artful, often 
improvised, variations and hand it back to Rangasami. This 
was called “shaking the raga,” squeezing every ounce of music and 
rhythm from each phrase. Lakshmi, with her violin, followed 
the song a few notes behind, trailing the melody wistfully, play- 
ing around each quarter tone with precision. All the while 
Krishnapillai traced out the rhythm which held the song to- 
gether, weaving both voices and violin into a subtle pattern, each 
time throwing in a trick on the thopie that drew awed response 
from the audience. 

Part of Rangasami’s genius was his ability to sense which way 
the audience would react and shift the order of his songs accord- 
ingly. Each song thus contributed to the emotional build-up of 
the kachari as a whole. As he sang, his eyes roved from one face 
to another searchingly. This particular audience had come in 
from the surrounding villages of Pasumalai and would show 
marked preference for feeling over technique. 

After the first song, Rangasami swigged some rose-water from 
the pitcher standing on the floor beside him and whispered some- 
thing to Maha Devan. The next song took off on a humorous 
bent, telling the story of several fishermen who made a large 
haul, drank their earnings down at the local toddy shop, and 
then, thoroughly intoxicated, got back into their boat and rowed 
all night for home, chanting as they went, only to find when day 
broke that they had forgotten to untie the boat. The song took 
the form of a conversation between Rangasami and Maha Devan, 
while Krishnapillai made the miruthangam grunt and groan 
like drunkards hauling on heavy oars. The audience roared. 
The old men wheezed, the women and girls giggled, the young 
men and boys clapped their hands and guffawed. 
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Rangasami followed with more of the same, telling the story 
of three village idiots who went into a temple to steal sandalwood 
from the navel of an idol only to have their fingers stung by a 
scorpion hiding there. The violin laughed, the miruthangam 
swore foolishly in agony, and Maha Devan parroted Rangasami’s 
words, making puns of them as he went. Within the hour, Ran- 
gasami had seized the audience, won it, and then stopped sud- 
denly—almost too early—for intermission. 

A babble of enthusiastic voices broke out as soon as Rangasami 
left the stage for the back room. The first part of the program 
had been an overwhelming success. Little boys and old men 
dashed for the nearest exit, the gossip groups started again, and 
the man with the reedy voice barked “‘sutham!” all around while 
he pumped up the lamps. 

Martin followed Maha Devan into the back room, where he 
found Nataraj, who had left his chair towards the end of the last 
song and had come around through an outside entrance. He was 
talking with Rangasami in Sanskrit, the private language of the 
Brahmans, about something Martin did not understand. The 
discussion stopped abruptly as Martin entered, and Nataraj 
turned away as if he were annoyed. For a moment Martin stood 
awkwardly by the door. Then he went out onto the stage again 
to wait. He had the distinct impression that for some reason he 
no longer belonged. 

The audience was clamoring for more and cheered briefly 
when Rangasami came back. He reopened the kachari with 
humorous songs about Tenali Raman, the Court Jester, and then 
shifted with considerable impatience to popular semi-classical 
songs from Kalidasa’s “Sakuntala.” The talas began varying 
widely and abruptly and unfamiliar ragas cropped up here and 
there, wistful, melancholy, unharmonious. Before anyone was 
aware of it, Rangasami had forcefully drawn the audience into a 
mood for the classical, and he began chanting some of the melo- 
dies of Thehagaraj, songs which told about the Vedic times of 
early India, when gods were constantly getting involved in the 
lives of men and beasts. He packed the air with sadness. He told 
of unhappy loves, of devotion to the gods. He spoke of the 
beginning of time, of saints and kings, of India’s glorious past; 
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the ragas fell heavily to the minor; and then he set aside his 
cymbals for castanets. 

Gradually at first, then sharply, the evening rose to its peak 
under the whirring staccato of the castanets and the feverish 
rhythm of the drum. The lamps had died to a yellow glow, but 
the reedy-voiced man, who had not had to shout “sutham!”’ for 
over an hour, had forgotten to pump them up. Then in a few 
simple words Rangasami introduced Martin. 

Martin heard his name called and saw Krishnapillai frown. He 
stepped to the front and took his place where his drum stood on 
end. He felt the blood rush to his face and his fingers trembled 
as he reached for his miruthangam and propped it under his 
left knee. There was no applause accompanying the announce- 
ment of his name. Rangasami gave him a quick, indifferent 
look. Martin tested the thopie. It had gone dry. He dipped 
his fingers in the water bowl and wet the wheat paste a little. 
Then he struck the thopie softly and nodded to Rangasami. 

Without further ceremony, Rangasami stepped directly into 
the next song in athi-talam. Martin followed, using an uncom- 
plicated pattern to limber up his fingers. The song trembled 
over a last note and died. The violin and the castanets faded, 
leaving Martin alone with the rhythm, win or break. 

He closed his eyes and strained to the beat of the bhagavather’s 
hand on his knee. A pattern came to him. He seized it and 
fingered it over, feeling a momentary confidence in the way his 
hands lent themselves to the rhythm. But at the end of the 
measure he heard another drum take the same pattern and do 
it twice, then three times as fast, yet varied skillfully. Martin 
turned in time to see Krishnapillai jeer. 

He picked out another pattern and gave it to Krishnapillai. 
who did the same with that one as well, snickering as he returned 
it. Martin listened for the ripple of laughter to pass over the 
audience. Krishnapillai was their old favorite. They should 
enjoy seeing him turn a white man over with incomparable ease 
and put him in his place. But there was no laughter. Encour- 
aged, Martin tried another pattern. This time Krishnapillai 
man-handled it with the ferocity of Siva dancing a death dance 
over his adversary. Martin’s lower lip quivered. He turned to 
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Nataraj. The old man seemed ashamed and pretended not to 
see him. 

In desperation Martin tried the first exercise pattern which 
came to mind. When the measure ended he waited for the next 
and anticipated Krishnapillai by two beats. Krishnapillai, how- 
ever, was not to be put off. He rounded out the measure with 
a subtlety that left Martin hanging and with no idea what to do 
next. Hopelessly he tried again, but he was way off. Like a 
broken record, he kept repeating himself, and because he had not 
gone through those long and lonely years of training that went 
into the making of a drummer like Krishnapillai, the will to 
prevail died in him and he could not get back on the beat. Then 
he saw his father standing in the rear of the auditorium, and his 
fingers stumbled. 

“I’ve fluffed it,’” he said to himself, biting his lip. There was 
no doubt about it. A dead silence followed as Rangasami quickly 
picked up the song. But the audience cut it short. All at once 
a pandemonium of applause broke loose. Garlands dropped over 
Martin’s head. People were calling him reverently their white 
bhagavather. Martin was only vaguely aware that somewhere in 
the rush Krishnapillai, Brahman of Brahmans, drummer of 
drummers, had taken the back of his neck, given it an affectionate 
tug, and said warmly, ““Thambi, my little brother.” 

The rest was a blur of cheering, smiling faces. It didn’t seem to 
matter to anyone that Martin had no talent or would never make 
a drummer. He was one white man who had tried, and that was 
enough for them, more than enough. Almost before he knew it, 
Martin was outside in his father’s car, his hands over his face to 
hide his laughter, broken by harsh, choked sobs of relief. 
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Four poems 


HELMER O. OLESON 


MR. PEPYS’ ENCEPHALOGRAM 


A man’s diary is a posthumous brain, 
An electroencephalogram 

Retracing waves of thought 

That once thundered 

Through the medulla against the hither shore. 
A man’s diary is a sponge 

Deeply buried 

Under the sea-weed of a soundless sea, 
Filled with a life-time, 

Waiting 

For that old deep sea diver. . .death, 
Waiting to be ripped 

From the bottom of the void. 


TURTLES OF ALDABRA 


A philosopher’s mind 

Runs like the giant land turtle 
Of Aldabra. 

It lays a large and timeless egg 
Under a Century Plant. 


THE POET 


The poet does not plant 
Quack-grass in the bamboo grove; 
His eternal lawn is seeded 

With Sequoia 

Which he hopes will petrify. 
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IDAHO POTATO IN VINCOLIS 


Pomegranate 

crossed with Idaho Potato 
Propertius in red flannels 
Artemus Ward in excelsis 
Phyllidula on quotidien sawdust 
Hayseed with the lotophagoi 


Schizoid yunnerstan? 
one foot in Utticy 
the other in Delphos 


Long-stemmed Baudelaire with fig leaves 
Emerges from the psychiatric vase 
Ovid in a strait jacket 

paranoid on parnassus. 


Nude descending the staircase 

Into skidrow 

Fleeing the hatchet of Carrie, 

Comstock and the little blue noses. 
sumfink is wrong in this here clinic 
sumfink is the matter. 


Professor Freud has pulled a joker from the deck. 
Phallus is trumps 
the alienists playing deuces wild. 


Who is the practitioner in this ward anyway? 
Who speaks the better syntax 
hysteron. .Oedipus. .Electra. 


Will the psychoanalyst wind up on the couch 


Among his own fig leaves? 
Alaila! 
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Kaleidoscopic Egypt 


CARL MCGUIRE 


The question of who shall be Egypt’s master has come finally to 
an apparently conclusive culmination after a dizzying and be- 
wildering series of governmental ups and downs, stops and starts, 
shifts and turns. The sequence of developments during 1954 is 
significant: 


February 24: Naguib ousted by Nasser and the Revolutionary 
Command Council assertedly because of his de- 
mand for complete dictatorial power. 

February 26: Popular uprising in favor of Naguib. The Sudan. 
ese support Naguib. 

February 27: Naguib restored to the presidency of Egypt. 


March 1: Triumphal visit of Naguib to his native Sudan 
provokes horrifying riot against him. 
March 25: Final announcement of liquidation of the Revo- 


lution and immediate return to constitutional 
democracy as desired by the supporters of Naguib. 

March 27-29: Paralyzing strikes and demonstrations against 
Naguib in Cairo. Civil war threatens. 

March 30: All power to Nasser and the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council. Naguib again a figurehead. Civil 
war averted. 

July 29: Suez settlement concluded by Egypt and Great 
Britain signifies British belief in permanence of 
of new regime. 


The upshot of all these episodes is the firm and full control of 
the Egyptian governmental apparatus by Lieutenant Colonel 
Nasser and his now ten-man Revolutionary Command Council. 
As though with the turn of a faucet the riots and demonstra- 
tions have ceased, offices and shops have raised their steel shut- 
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ters and opened their doors, censorship has been reimposed on 
the Cairo press, and overt political opposition to the military re- 
gime has disappeared. The previous decisions to hold elections 
for a Constituent Assembly and to abolish Army control of the 
government have been canceled. 

Major General Naguib continues to occupy the office of Presi- 
dent but he obviously returns to no more than the role of “front 
man” for the regime, the titular part to which he was originally 
assigned at the time of the successful establishment of the Blessed 
Revolution. He has been relegated to a purely ceremonial func- 
tion, tightly caged in so that he cannot determine policy. His 
spectacularly-timed physical collapse at Almaza Airport where he 
was bidding farewell to King Saud of Saudi Arabia, who had 
come to mediate between the two factions, likewise signified his 
eclipse as a political power. 

The forms under which the Army Movement exercises power 
may be modified superficially. There is, for example, the latest 
promise to appoint a national assembly of prominent respected 
civilians representing various major economic and social groups 
in the country to act in an advisory capacity to the Revolutionary 
Command Council. But this is little more than a device for pla- 
cating the demand in Egypt for constitutional democracy and the 
Free Officers will remain in undisputed control. 


The slogan, “The Revolution will continue,” is, I think, correct. 
It is my estimate of the situation that Nasser, barring his assassi- 
nation (a political method not unknown to the Middle East) , will 
continue to hold power until such time as it is voluntarily re- 
linquished by him. 

True, nobody can be sure of what will happen in Egypt. And 
the declaratory statement in the preceding paragraph is made in 
a spirit of humility before the changing currents of Egyptian be- 
havior. As Herodotus, the revered Greek historian, noted as long 
ago as 450 B. c.: ‘““The Egyptians in agreement with their climate, 
which is unlike any other, and with the river, which shows a 
nature different from all other rivers, established for themselves 
manners and customs in a way opposite to other men in almost 
all matters. . . .’ Nevertheless, a cautious appraisal of current 
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affairs, even though they seem capricious, is our obligation in 
the modern interdependent world where our fate is so closely 
linked to that of others. 

I base my prediction of the continuing Revolution on the per- 
sonality of Nasser and on the nature of the movement which he 
initiated and heads. Nasser possesses the will to power, the energy 
(he is only thirty-six) , the skill, the self-control, the cool-headed 
realism, and the unrelenting attention to detail which are the 
distinguishing marks of the successful leader. Witness the story of 
the Army Movement: How Nasser organized the conspiracy that 
blossomed into the Blessed Revolution by patiently and pains- 
takingly handpicking officers who by close observation he ad- 
judged would be trustworthy, intelligent and effective. How he 
organized the forces of the Movement so well that they were 
able to seize command of the Army and then of the government 
itself with amazing precision, finally deposing King Farouk him- 
self, all in four days and without the loss of a single life. How he 
selected the mature, likeable, incorruptible Naguib, thrice- 
wounded hero of the Palestine war, as the personal facade for the 
regime in a land where rank and seniority are vital. How the 
Revolutionary Council under his leadership negotiated effectively 
with the British, winning resounding victories in the Sudan and 
in the Suez. How he and his Free Officers tackled the grave domes- 
tic problems of Egypt. 

Further indication of Nasser’s character may be found in the 
fact that from all reports he has not succumbed to the temptation 
to government graft, a remarkable thing in present-day Egypt, a 
land where the first word a visitor learns is baksheesh, meaning 
tip or, toa Westerner’s mind, bribe. Nasser’s political ability can 
be seen in the clever tactics whereby he outmaneuvered his op- 
ponents in recent months. 

It can be concluded that Nasser and his Army cohorts did not 
prepare patiently and carefully for the Revolution only to see 
power slip via parliamentarism again into the control of the 
Wafdist demagogues representing the rich landlords and the cor- 
rupt officeholding bureaucracy, ‘‘the reactionary hands that de- 
spoiled Egypt in the past.” 
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But more than capable and determined leadership is required for 
political success. What kind of followers has Nasser? And who are 
his opponents? 

Nasser’s support comes from: (1) The military, for it now 
seems clear in retrospect, that the great majority of officers are 
behind him. And this factor is decisive in the present muddled 
situation. (2) The police officials who have stood firmly by him 
in the hectic months just past. (3) The Liberation Rally, a mass 
organization financed and directed by the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council, which acts like a political party but which the 
officers’ group insists is merely a “non-partisan expression of pop- 
ular will.” (4) The labor unions, particularly the strategic trans- 
port workers whose strikes were so useful during the open phases 
of the struggle for power. (Why or how they are so closely tied 
to the Army regime is not certain.) (5) Many of the developing 
middle classes who have tired of the weak vacillating pseudo-dem- 
ocratic governments in Egypt in the recent past which have hid- 
den their domestic ineffectiveness and instability behind anti- 
foreign hysteria. The members of this group have a respect for 
Naguib, too, but they recognize that most of the reforms for 
which Naguib receives credit are the product of the imagination 
and determination of Nasser and his Free Officers, that Naguib 
was merely built up as a popular figurehead for the regime, and 
that corrupt and extremist factions are supporting Naguib in his 
attempt to gain authority. 

An analysis of the elements in opposition to Nasser will illu- 
minate the nature of the political problem in Egypt and the role 
of the Army Movement. It must be stressed first of all that the 
struggle for power in the months immediately past was primarily 
a personal one so characteristic of this part of the world, rather 
than an ideological conflict. It arose from the strange dual leader- 
ship which had developed since the abdication of Farouk. 
Naguib, in his search for personal authority, found that two sorts 
of groups rallied to his support. 

First, there were those who believed in him as a person. The 
popularity of Naguib among all classes in Egypt is phenomenal. 
One American reporter who accompanied Naguib on one of his 
baby-kissing, hand-shaking tours through the villages of the Nile 
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delta declared that he would refuse to undertake a repetition of 
such a trip for he could not stand the emotional strain. The ora- 
tory, and even the mere presence of Naguib, evokes a frenzy, a 
virtual delirium in the populace. Many Egyptians did not have 
the political sophistication to realize that Naguib was the “front 
man” for the Revolution, and even to the less naive he became 
the chosen symbol of the return of great and honest leadership 
to Egypt—a land which had been leaderless and betrayed for cen- 
turies, always governed in fact by some one other than an Egyp- 
tian. Naguib was the spirit of the kindly father, smoking his pipe, 
speaking softly and calmly with a genial humor. Further, he made 
himself spokesman for the viewpoint that the people should im- 
mediately rule Egypt through their own elected representatives, 
a position which had much popular appeal. 

Secondly, there were those political factions which sought to 
use Naguib as a tool to displace Nasser and the Blessed Revolu- 
tion, in some cases expecting to unseat Naguib in turn at a later 
date and put themselves directly in power. Both the larger and 
the lesser of these groups are listed below, but before going to 
them it must be noted that all political parties in Egypt were dis- 
solved by the Revolutionary Command Council in January, 1953, 
because they had failed during a probationary period of several 
months to “‘purify” themselves of their “‘corrupt” leadership. 

The Wafdists. Originating as the party of national independ- 
ence dedicated to throwing off the yoke of the British, the Wafd 
grew to be the instrument of the pashas, the wealthy landlords, 
and a wide-spread and thoroughly corrupt patronage system. Un- 
der the Wafd, for example, nearly half of the entire national bud- 
get was expended for salaries and pensions to government em- 
ployees who did little but drink Turkish coffee during the short 
working day. It accomplished little and kept itself in power by 
anti-British demagoguery frequently of the very lowest and most 
xenophobic type, although it may be questioned whether all the 
leaders really believed the sentiments they expressed. Because of 
the Wafdists’ grass-roots organization and their large membership 
extending even into the villages of Egypt, they would appear to be 
the group most capable of overthrowing Nasser. Ostensibly dis- 
solved by decree of the Revolutionary Command Council in early 
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1953, it was amazing how quickly and how openly they came out of 
their storm cellars and reformed their ranks when the Army 
Movement temporarily lowered its guard during the dispute with 
Naguib. 

The Moslem Brotherhood (El Ikhwan el Muslimin). The 
Brotherhood is a sinister and fanatical anti-Western pro-Islamic 
group which extends its influence even beyond the boundaries 
of Egypt. (Nasser, incidentally, was once a member.) It rejects 
the Western cultural invasion of the Middle East and would re- 
turn to a pure Islamic society. It employs all political techniques 
ranging from parliamentary cooperation at one time to terroristic 
assassination at another, and on occasion calls for a jihad, or holy 
war, to realize the aspirations of Egypt. It is well-organized along 
authoritarian lines with centralized discipline and with its own 
paramilitary formations, and has been banned periodically only 
to reappear later. Until shortly before the Naguib-Nasser split the 
Brotherhood was classified as a “religious and social organiza- 
tion” and therefore not subject to suppression by the Revolution- 
ary Command Council as a political party. However, following a 
serious fracas at the University of Cairo between students be- 
longing to Nasser’s Liberation Rally and those belonging to the 
Brotherhood, it was discovered to be engaging in “political ac- 
tivity” and its dissolution was ordered. The Brotherhood is in 
fact a state within a state, and no government could expect to 
exercise its ultimate authority if it permitted the existence of such 
a power within its own body politic. 

Some observers, noting the sequence in short order of the de- 
barring of the Brotherhood and of Naguib’s thrust for power, are 
inclined to see a causal connection between the two events. It is 
my interpretation, however, that the Naguib-Nasser quarrel was 
a personal rivalry for government authority and was not ideologi- 
cal. Both Naguib and Nasser axe Moslems of what may be called 
“liberal’”’ or “moderate” persuasion, tolerant of the religious be- 
liefs of others. Indeed one remarkable feature of the Army re- 
gime has been the visits of Naguib and Nasser to the Jewish syna- 
gogues and Christian churches of Egypt, a land which is ninety 
per cent Moslem, where they respectfully attended sacred services 
and afterwards gave short talks on the theme that “we are all Egyp- 
tians.”” These are the words of men interested in building up a 
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strong nation by using all of its human resources and not weaken- 
ing it by engaging in religious civil war. This behavior is all the 
more striking and admirable in view of the fact that the accession 
to power of the Blessed Movement gained its impetus in large part 
from the humiliating defeat of Egypt in the Palestine War, a de- 
feat attributed by the Army Officers to the faulty ammunition and 
shoddy food provided by the grafting politicians of Cairo. In this 
war both Nasser and Naguib served honorably and were wound- 
ed, and they could have easily sought power through an appeal 
to anti-Jewish and even anti-Christian prejudice. It is notable 
that they chose not to do so. 

The Saadists, Constitutional Liberals, Socialists. These political 
groups are less well-organized and smaller in numbers than the 
Wafd or the Brotherhood and are less likely to be able to threat- 
en the position of the Army junta. The Socialist Party may call 
for a word of explanation since to many Westerners its label is, 
to say the least, inappropriate. It is, in fact, the old Fascist Green- 
shirt Party which with the turn of political events in the last fif- 
teen years has changed its name and the color of its shirt and its 
tactics but not its revolutionary nature. It has laid increasing 
stress in an intolerant way on Islamic principles, it has viciously 
attacked the former King and the so-called “‘capitalist’’ and land- 
lord classes of Egypt and it has attempted to inspire revolutionary 
violence. 

The Communists. Although this group is potentially the most 
ominous in the country, it is in fact small and not dangerous un- 
less anarchic chaos should envelop the country with the break- 
down of established government and give scope to the seizure of 
power by a tightly disciplined group. It is true that the only sig- 
nificant opposition to the Revolutionary Council within the 
Army was stimulated by a handful of left-wing cavalry officers led 
by a Major Khaled Moheddine, himself one of the original mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Council, who thought of Naguib as a 
kind of Kerensky of the Egyptian Revolution, while imagining 
himself to be the eventual Lenin. (Whether Naguib was aware of 
the underground activities of these cavalry officers is uncertain.) 
It is reported that Nasser knew that Moheddine was a Communist 
but had accepted his oath of loyalty and pledge to quit the Party. 
Now that Moheddine has shown that his true color is red, Nasser 
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has forced him to resign from the Revolutionary Command 
Council; and Moheddine has been assigned to Italy on a govern- 
ment mission for the National Production Council, a polite way 
of placing him in exile. It may be added parenthetically, in the 
words of Time, that ‘“‘Had Major Moheddine and his Communist 
friends come out on top, General Nasser would have ended up in 
some place far less pleasant than Italy in the spring.” The fact 
that Major Moheddine is a cousin of Lieutenant Colonel Zach- 
ariah Moheddine, Minister of Interior in the present Cabinet, 
obviously suggests a reason for this particular choice of penal- 
ties. 

The students. The last flurry of public opposition to the re- 
gathering of the reins of power by Nasser and his Blessed Move- 
ment was the noisy demonstration at the University of Cairo fol- 
lowing the announcement that “the Revolution will continue.” 
No doubt some of the students (and many of the faculty) genu- 
inely wanted a return to constitutional democracy for Egypt and 
no doubt many of them were personal devotees of Naguib. But it 
must be kept in mind that the students are not a unified bloc; 
they are diverse in their backgrounds, their interests and their 
political loyalties. A number of them are frankly open for pur- 
chase; student agitators can be hired for surprisingly small sums 
per month. A certain proportion are professional Communists 
always seeking to cause trouble, although this group is probably 
rather small. Others who declare themselves to be Communist 
are in personal rebellion, not knowing just what they are op- 
posed to, and not knowledgeable in the doctrines they purport to 
hold. 

Most of the students look forward to the excitement which a 
strike or riot promises for the simple reason that life for a stu- 
dent in Egypt tends to be dull, and, on occasion, even dismal. 
Study and class lectures are often boring to students who fre- 
quently do not have deep intellectual interests. Social life is in- 
adequate. The Egyptian universities are coeducational in prin- 
ciple, but this source of pleasurable association is largely denied 
the student. For one thing there are generally only three or four 
girls in a class of one hundred. Boy-girl relationships on the cam- 
pus seem uneasy and uncertain. And off-campus dates are taboo. 
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Indeed a young female undergraduate meeting a college man on 
the public street is obliged to show not so much as a flicker of 
recognition. Suppression of what in the Western world are 
thought of as normal and wholesome boy-and-girl activities con- 
tributes to the development of somewhat unusual sexual outlets: 
one student pointed out a favorite pastime, surreptitiously pinch- 
ing women as he bumped against them when walking down 
crowded streets. 

The living conditions of the student usually are more or less 
dreary. Many Americans suppose, to judge by their conversations, 
that the student body is made up entirely of the sons of wealthy 
landlords, merchants and politicians. But this is not so. The great 
mass of the students are from poor homes. A surprising propor- 
tion are the sons of poverty-stricken fellaheen of the agricultural 
villages; indeed, it seems incredible that a poor peasant earning 
only a few dimes a day could finance his son’s education. Inevita- 
bly this means squalid, noisy, overcrowded quarters not condu- 
cive to study and an uninteresting diet of beans and bread. 

Possibly opposition to Nasser may stem in good part from the 
fact that his administration has taken some of the joy out of stu- 
dent life by rather effectively forbidding campus strikes. The 
first student demonstration after the onset of the Revolution was 
met by placing the students under military control, providing 
them with desks in Army tents out on the sands of the desert, and 
telling them that here at least they would be able to study with- 
out distraction! After thirty days those who had learned to study 
were permitted to return to the campus. 

From firsthand experience at the University of Alexandria, 
where I was teaching during the first year of the Blessed Revolu- 
tion, I can report that there were no real student strikes during 
that time—although along toward the end of the school session 
one or two informal “‘holidays’’ a week or so in duration were ar- 
ranged with the quiet and unofficial consent of the faculties of 
the various schools as a sort of reward tor the almost unprecedent- 
edly meritorious behavior and attendance of the students. By way 
of contrast, one American colleague in Cairo under the Farouk 
regime met a total of nineteen hours of classes in one academic 
year, the equivalent of about two weeks’ work on an American 
campus! The students were out on picket the rest of the time. 
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The reason offered for a strike may be political, and again it may 
be almost anything else. The deep sympathy, for instance, of the 
Moslem students for their Christian brothers leads them to leave 
classes on Christmas Day, for in Egypt, a country which is pre- 
dominantly “Moslem, Christmas is obviously not an officially 
scheduled holiday. 

Before the advent of Nasser the students constituted a favored 
class and governments quaked before their demands. An English 
student at Cairo University wrote wonderingly of this phenom- 
enon. It is true, he said, that “no questions are asked in the 
3ritish House of Commons when the President of the Oxford 
University Labour Club has failed his examinations,” and that 
“the American Cabinet does not interfere when the leading Re- 
publican student at Harvard is sent down for tippling.” I can 
only say that in Egypt things were different prior to the Blessed 
Revolution, and the students wielded a power altogether dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. No doubt they loved the feeling of 
this power and no doubt they miss it today. 

The British. A few observers may think that they discern the 
hand of the British behind the outbreak of strife between Nasser 
and Naguib. I very much doubt this interpretation. The law- 
abiding British welcome the protection to life and property, in- 
cluding that of foreign subjects, brought to Egypt by the Army 
regime. Further, the British obviously appreciate the opportunity 
to negotiate with an authority which really negotiates, albeit the 
bargaining is stiff, and which offers reasonable prospects that 
it can be depended upon to keep its word, rather than retreat by 
stirring up the populace to a state of mind inciting mob action. 
With the competitive demagogic abuse of the British that would 
almost inevitably have accompanied a civilian parliament in 
Egypt, the probability of reaching any settlement on Suez would 
have been minimal if not impossible. Britain’s acceptance of the 
Egyptian proposals for settlement of the Suez problem not only 
solidifies the Nasser regime but also paves the way for Egypt's 
active cooperation in a joint defense of the Middle East. 

The Monarchy. There is absolutely no chance of revival of the 
monarchy with Farouk as king, and only a negligible likelihood 
that the crown might be restored with someone else at its head. 
As for Farouk I can say that in countless conversations with in- 
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dividuals from most ranks of life in Egypt I never once encoun- 
tered a person who had a kind word to say for the ex-King. Egypt 
has been declared a republic, and the infant son of Farouk, who 
was named King Fuad II when Farouk was forced to abdicate in 
1952, has lost his title. There can be no hope that he will return 
twenty years later with a European education and reclaim a non- 
existent throne. If the monarchy were revived, who would be 
king? Who could put him in power? 


It has been the burden of the analysis in this article thus far that 
Nasser and his Free Officers will, because of the decisive factor of 
the loyalty of the Egyptian armed forces, hold dictatorial power 
in the land of the Nile throughout an indefinite “transitional 
period.” Nasser has declared that he is not basically hostile to 
parliamentary democracy, but he has also insisted that adequate 
time for the political preparation of the people for self-govern- 
ment and the strengthening of the economic, moral and social 
fabric of Egypt must be interposed before full responsibility for 
government can be safely vested in democratic institutions. 

Skeptics will properly inquire: Will the promised constitution- 
al democracy ever arrive? Will there be a foreseeable termination 
of the political tutelage of the “‘transitional period’? Will not the 
military forces consolidate their power position and perpetuate 
their “iron rule’’? 

On the one hand: The members of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil have sipped power, and it is a heady beverage. Much of the 
apparatus of the police state is present. Censorship, martial law, 
the single official party (the Liberation Rally), uniforms, pa- 
rades and organized mass demonstrations—these things are char 
acteristic techniques of totalitarian governments, although cen- 
sorship is not new to the Egyptian scene. The National Consul- 
tative Assembly, which represents the various economic and social 
groups in the population, and which is in process of establish- 
ment, can only “urge” the government to approve or to abro- 
gate legislation; and the Assembly in its organizational structure 
bears a resemblance to fascist corporativism. True, the Army 
group has exercised its powers with much moderation and for- 
giveness. But history does not record many instances in which 
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dictatorial oligarchies have willingly surrendered their powers. 

To some the presence of numerous Germans as advisors to the 
Army regime portends evil. What are these men from the Rhine 
doing in the land of the Nile? Are they guiding Egypt on the 
road to totalitarianism of the left or of the right? About eighty 
former German officers, some of them ex-Nazis and former SS 
personnel, serve the Egyptian armed forces in high capacity; 
civilian technical advisors are numerous. One group of Germans 
has been training Egyptian mob elements such as members of the 
former Moslem Brotherhood for sabotage and guerilla warfare, 
much to the discomfiture of the British in the Suez area. 

On the other hand, there is the hopeful example of Mustafa 
Kemal in Turkey, another Moslem and Middle Eastern coun- 
try, overthrowing a corrupt monarchy through an army revolu- 
tion and finally achieving a workable democracy. Despite the 
temptation which the possession of power afforded, Turkey grad- 
ually conformed to the ideals of her revolution, that is, she de- 
veloped in the Western democratic pattern, although employing 
forcible methods to achieve the end. 

There are factors present in Egypt which favor a long-run dem- 
ocratic outcome by the use of the methods of Mustafa Kemal. 
Nasser and his officers appear to be sincere in their announced 
intention to establish a republic in Egypt. Nasser has indignant- 
ly denied that he looks with disfavor on democracy and he has 
declared his belief in the necessity of a rigorous preparatory 
period. Perhaps there is some hint of his eventual democratic 
purpose in that he plans to carry out the economic development 
of the country through private enterprise, including both foreign 
capital and domestic. 

The Army junta has been so moderate in its use of authoritar- 
ian methods and so inclined to avoid extremes that it has been 
labeled ‘“‘the gentle revolution.” It is true that some journalists 
and former politicians as well as left-wing members of the Cav- 
alry Corps who supported Naguib in February and March have 
been convicted of treason or corruption and sentenced to prison 
by the Revolution Tribunal. Nevertheless the sentences have gen- 
erally been mild and many of the convicted have been released 
after serving terms of only a few weeks or a few months. Political 
parties, although banned, have not been actually destroyed in the 
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tradition of the truly totalitarian state. Many times, for example, 
I have seen former political officeholders of diverse parties chat- 
ting together in the sidewalk cafes and patisseries of Cairo. One 
cannot imagine that in a Nazi Germany or a Soviet Russia. Per- 
haps a distinction between the words “authoritarian” and “‘totali- 
tarian”” should be made. A basic respect for the individual re- 
mains in Egypt, not unrelated, we suspect, to the permeating in- 
fluence of the individualistic tenets of the Moslem religion. 

There is a case, strong almost to the point of necessity, for 
carrying out in Egypt a process of “re-education” whereby the 
people of the country will learn the essentials of good govern- 
ment. Two of these essentials are the maintenance of law and 
order and the institution of honesty in government. The Revo- 
lutionary Command Council has made real strides in this direc- 
tion. For the first time in a generation public order has pre- 
vailed, and a wholesale cleansing of government servants has oc- 
curred. Immediate return to what was regarded as democracy in 
Egypt would almost certainly cancel these gains. The burning of 
Cairo in January of 1952 and the attendant looting and bloody 
atrocities give evidence of a political immaturity that is frighten- 
ing. And that catastrophe is not an isolated historical instance of 
mob action and individual violence in Egypt. 

Furthermore, failure to provide good government on the do- 
mestic scene has in the past been directly correlated with an im- 
possibly belligerent attitude in the conduct of foreign affairs as 
the ruling group sought to hide its weakness and corruption by 
calling up a most blatant, xenophobic and uncontrollable nation- 
alism. 

If Egypt does not at present possess the stability in political 
affairs necessary to self-government, it should be no cause for sur- 
prise. The present regime is the first truly Egyptian government 
in the history of the country since 525 B. c. Successively the land 
has been ruled, and often robbed as well, by foreigners from 
Persia, Macedonia, Rome, Arabia, Turkey, Georgia, France, Eng- 
land and other distant places. Even the dynasty of which Farouk 
was the last in line was founded by an Albanian adventurer. 
Small wonder that the Egyptians lack the essential self-restraint 
and the traditions of orderly government. 

The Germans can be discounted as carriers of totalitarianism 
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for they are advisors and they do not run the show, as I see it. 
Also, they are by no means all ex-Nazis. And very few of them are 
from East Germany. The Egyptians prefer German to British as- 
sistants because they reason that the Germans, like themselves in 
the Suez, are “occupied” by the British, and the Germans are 
competent and economical as well. They prefer Germans over 
Americans for they are suspicious of American intentions in the 
Middle East, partly because of the vast help given by the United 
States to Israel in its creation and development and the scanty 
aid given to the Arab countries. 

Perhaps then one can conclude, although only with a reluctant 
and guarded gray faith, that the turn of events in Egypt is a for- 
tunate one, that the leadership of Nasser will in the long-run 
bring Egypt permanently closer to the Western style of democracy 
which the people of the Nile want and which we as Americans 
want them to have. The neutral observer must register sorrow 
that an honest patriotic regime in Egypt, one bearing genuine 
hope for the future, has been damaged, and has lost prestige. 
It is regrettable that there occurred a personal conflict between 
the two outstanding personalities of the Revolution. But the fact 
remains that the struggle did occur, and given the circumstances, 
the outcome is probably for the best. 
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A century of Walden 


WALTER HARDING 


It was just a century ago, on Wednesday, August 9, 1854, that the 
rising firm of publishers, Ticknor & Fields of Boston, issued a 
slim little brown volume with the title Walden, or Life in the 
Woods, by Henry David Thoreau. Its appearance created no 
great stir. It received comparatively few reviews—although Hor- 
ace Greeley in friendship for its author ran several columns of 
excerpts and praise in his influential New York Tribune. It was 
not even remotely a best seller, for it took the next eight years 
to sell out the small first edition of two thousand copies. 

But in the intervening century the picture has changed. Wal- 
den is still in print. In fact, at the moment, sixteen different pub- 
lishers in this country alone find it worthwhile to keep in print, 
and there are numerous editicns in print abroad, both in Eng- 
lish and in translation. The story of Walden’s creation and slow 
rise to fame is an interesting one and one worth telling in this 
year of its centennial. 

If one were able to go back to the Harvard of 1837 and inter- 
view the classmates of Thoreau in that year, I think one would 
find they had little idea that a great writer was in their midst. 
True he was chosen to deliver one of the graduation speeches, 
and he did a rather good job of it. His composition teacher, Ed- 
ward Tyrrell Channing, was convinced, however, that the real 
writer of that class was one Horace Morison—whose sole contribu- 
tion to literature in later years was a volume of children’s 
stories entitled Pebbles from the Sea Shore. We must not be too 
hasty to condemn Professor Channing’s judgment, for if we ex- 
amine the early writings of Thoreau, we find no real display of 
genius. 

But Thoreau was determined to be a great writer and he de- 
voted himself to the cause. It is a most enlightening experience to 
read through his writings in chronological order and see how he 
slowly developed and matured a prose style that has quite right- 
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fully been called the first really modern prose in American liter- 
ature. 

But to leave Thoreau as a stylist, at least for the moment, let 
us return to Walden Pond. Thoreau tells us that one of his 
earliest recollections was of the pond. At the age of four or five, 
he was brought from Boston to visit his native town, and the 
“sweet solitude” of the pond stamped itself upon his memory. As 
early as 1841, while he was living with Ralph Waldo Emerson, he 
confided to his Journal, “I want to go soon and live away by the 
pond, where I shall hear only the wind whispering among the 
reeds. It will be a success if I shall have left myself behind. But 
my friends ask what I will do when I get there. Will it not be em- 
ployment enough to watch the progress of the seasons?” 

But it was another four years before Thoreau could fulfill that 
dream. In the fall of 1844, Emerson purchased eleven acres on 
the shores of Walden Pond. It was poor land, fit, as one farmer 
said, “for nothing but to raise cheeping squirrels on.” But Emer- 
son loved it as much as Thoreau and thought it a good invest- 
ment at $4.10 an acre. The next spring Thoreau apparently 
made a bargain with Emerson. He would clear some of the land; 
in return for these labors he might build a cabin and squat on 
the land rent-free as long as he wanted. Thoreau was always care- 
ful to see that he gave as much as he received. 

It was not without precedent that he went to live in the woods. 
His college classmate Charles Stearns Wheeler in 1836 had built 
a hut on nearby Flint’s Pond and occupied it off and on during 
the summers, up to 1842. Thoreau is thought to have spent sev- 
eral weeks sharing Wheeler’s cabin. Then, too, his close friend 
Ellery Channing had dwelt for a while in a cabin—though his 
was built on the Illinois prairies and not near home. Thus Thor- 
eau’s was not a unique experiment, for the simple life and com- 
munion with nature kad its appeal then as well as now. 

It was late in March of 1845 that Thoreau went to Walden 
Pond with a borrowed axe to cut down his first pine trees to 
build his cabin. It was later in the spring, after he had purchased 
the tumble-down shack of ne’er-do-well James Collins for its 
boards and nails, that he called together his friends for the good 
old New England custom of raising the frame of the house—and 
a distinguished assembly it was, for it included Emerson, Bronson 
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Alcott, George William Curtis (later a distinguished editor for 
Harper's Magazine), Curtis’ brother Burrill, Edmund Hosmer 
(Thoreau’s “long-headed Concord farmer friend’), Hosmer’s 
three sons, and Ellery Channing the poet. The house was com- 
pleted in early summer at a total cost of $28.1214—the fraction 
is satirical—and Thoreau moved in, appropriately enough, on 
Independence Day, 1845. Later, when cold weather arrived, he 
built a chimney and plastered the interior. His was no depres- 
sion shanty but a sturdy, tightly-shingled cabin, ten by fifteen 
feet, with a door, a window on each side, a closet, an attic, a 
brick fireplace and a tiny cellar entered through a trap door in 
the floor. It has gone through so many migrations and trans- 
migrations since Thoreau abandoned it that its present identity 
cannot be ascertained; but one can be sure that had it been left 
at Walden Pond, it would still be standing as sturdily today as 
any house on Concord’s Main Street, although probably used as 
a bathhouse by the swimmers at the pond. 


In two places in Walden Thoreau tells why he moved out to 
Walden Pond. In the more famous passage, in the second chap- 
ter, he states: 


I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front 
only the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had 
to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. 
I did not wish to live what was not life, living is so dear; nor did I 
wish to practice resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I wanted 
to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to live so sturdily 
and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was not life, to cut a 
broad swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and reduce 
it to its lowest terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why then to get 
the whole and genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to 
the world; or if it were sublime, to know it by experience, and be 
able to give a true account of it in my next excursion. For most 
men, it appears to me, are in a strange uncertainty about it, whether 
it is of the devil or of God, and have somewhat hastily concluded 
that it is the chief end of man here to “glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.” 


Thus Thoreau was not out to run away from life, but to meet 
it head-on and experience it in all its intensity. And that exper-. 
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iment was highly successful, for it was precisely during those 
two years that he spent at Walden that Thoreau matured into 
the great writer he wished to become. Before he went to Walden 
Pond he was essentially an imitator in his writing. By the time 
he left, he was turning out prose that was distinctly his own and 
distinctly a great prose. 

The other statement of his reason for going to Walden ap- 
pears in the first chapter, “Economy”: 


My purpose in going to Walden Pond was not to live cheaply or to 
live dearly there, but to transact some private business with the few- 
est obstacles; to be hindered from accomplishing which for want of 
a little common sense, a little enterprise and business talent, appeared 
not so sad as foolish. 


Back in January, 1841, Thoreau’s beloved elder brother John 
had died very suddenly and very tragically of lockjaw. Thoreau 
himself was so moved that he developed a case of sympathetic 
lockjaw which recurred each year on the anniversary of his 
brother's death. It is a strange medical phenomenon, but not 
without parallel in medical history. And it is a moving example 
of the way in which Thoreau worshipped that brother. His al- 
most immediate reaction was a resolution to pen a work in trib- 
ute to his brother and he seized upon the account of a trip he 
had taken with John down the Concord River and up the Merri- 
mack and back in 1839. He started work on that book as early 
as the winter after John died, but he found himself so involved 
in earning a living that progress on the book was slow, almost 
at a standstill. When Emerson purchased the land at Walden 
Pond three years later, Thoreau saw his opportunity and built 
the cabin so that he could live there as inexpensively as possible, 
thus freeing himself from the necessity of working for a living 
more than six weeks in a year and giving himself ample time to 
write. In the little more than two years he spent at Walden 
Pond he completed that first book, except for a final polishing, 
and indeed wrote most of another which was to turn into his 
masterpiece— Walden. 


In the early fall of 1847 his friend Emerson was called to Eng- 
land for a lecture tour, and not wishing to abandon his wife 
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and children to loneliness, he prevailed upon Thoreau to leave 
the pond and take up residence in his house as a protector and 
guardian for his family. Thus on September 6, 1847, Thoreau 
left Walden Pond: “I left the woods for as good a reason as I 
went there. Perhaps it seemed to me that I had several more 
lives to live, and could not spare any more time for that one.” 
That briefly is the story of his stay at Walden Pond. There are 
those who think that he spent half his life at the pond and the 
other half in jail. But it is important to remember that his 
prison experience lasted only one night and his Walden Pond 
experiment only two years, two months, and two days. 


Walden was not published until August, 1854, seven years after 
he left the pond. Meanwhile in 1849 Thoreau had published 
his tribute to his brother John, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers, and it was one of the most abortive flops in 
American publishing history. It sold only a few more than two 
hundred copies of the first edition and took the rest of the 
author’s lifetime to do that well. When the publisher tired of 
having the remaining 706 copies on his shelves, he unloaded 
them on Thoreau, who carried them upstairs in his father’s 
house and stored them in the attic. That night he inscribed in 
his journal, ‘““They are something more substantial than fame, 
as my back knows, which has borne them up two flights of stairs 
to a place similar to that to which they trace their origin. ... I 
have now a library of nearly nine hundred volumes, over seven 
hundred of which I wrote myself.” Little wonder that no pub- 
lisher would touch another book from his hand. Yet finally, as 
I have said, in 1854, through Emerson’s good offices probably, 
the new firm of Ticknor & Fields was persuaded to publish Wal- 
den. 

Now although Thoreau probably did not feel so at the time, 
that seven-year wait was probably one of the most fortunate mis- 
fortunes ever to strike an author. For Thoreau did not let the 
manuscript of the new book just lie on the shelf. He worked 
constantly on it, polishing, revising, cutting, and adding till the 
final product was a very different volume from what had been 
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written at the pond. And through that vast amount of editorial 
work Thoreau produced a masterpiece. 

In the years at the pond Thoreau had learned how to edit and 
to unify—qualities that are sadly lacking in his earlier work. It 
is a standard criticism of Thoreau’s Transcendentalist friends and 
contemporaries that they knew how to write pithy sentences, but 
they didn’t know how to link them together. Critics constantly 
complain that Emerson’s essays look as though he threw in the 
sentences at random, and his friend Carlyle complained that his 
paragraphs were ‘a beautiful bag of duck-shot held together by 
canvas.” Emerson never learned the lesson of unity, but Thoreau 
did, and Walden, despite some comments of critics to the contrary, 
is a tightly knit book with each sentence growing naturally out of 
its predecessor. 

First there is the over-all unity of the book. Thoreau spent two 
years at Walden Pond. But in the book he condenses these two 
years into one, saying, ‘““The present was my next experiment of 
this kind, which I purpose to describe more at length, for con- 
venience putting the experience of two years into one,” just as 
later he was to combine three excursions to Cape Cod into one 
narrative in his book of that name. Walden, after first announc- 
ing its purpose, opens with the account of his going out to the 
pond in the spring to cut down the pine trees. Then we follow 
his experiment through the construction of the cabin, his moving 
in in July, his summer experiences in the bean-field, the coming 
of autumn with his building his chimney, plastering the cabin, 
and ‘“House-Warming.” Next come “Winter Visitors,” “Winter 
Animals” and “The Pond in Winter.’”” And finally we return to 
“Spring,” having rounded out the year, and the book closes with 
the “Conclusions” he derived from his experiment. 

Then, if you will look more closely, you will find the indi- 
vidual chapters knit carefully together. The opening paragraph 
of each chapter contains a phrase tying it into the preceding 
chapter. Thus “Sounds,” which follows “Reading,” opens with 


the words, ‘But while we are confined to books . . .” And “The 
Village,” which follows “The Beanfield,” opens with, “After 
hoeing . . . I strolled to the village.” Similar examples can be 


given for each and every chapter. 
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And looking more closely still, we will find that each individ- 
ual paragraph is as tightly knit. I have already spoken of the 
apparent chaos in Emerson’s paragraphs, but Thoreau’s have a 
logical development and unity. There is no set pattern. Thoreau 
was too good a writer to let his style become monotonous. But 
each is a carefully woven expositional unit. 


Thoreau’s purpose in writing Walden is all too frequently mis- 
understood. First, he was not writing the book for everyone. 
He states explicitly several times in the volume that he is writing 
for a limited audience, for example: 


I do not mean to prescribe rules to strong and valiant natures, who 
will mind their own affairs whether in heaven or hell, and perchance 
build more magnificently and spend more lavishly than the richest, 
without ever impoverishing themselves, not knowing how they live, 
~if, indeed, there are any such, as has been dreamed; nor to those 
who find their encouragement and inspiration in precisely the present 
condition of things, and cherish it with the fondness and enthusiasm 
of lovers,—and, to some extent, I reckon myself in this number; I 
do not speak to those who are well employed, in whatever circum- 
stances, and they know whether they are well employed or not;— 
but mainly to the mass of men who are discontented, and idly com- 
plaining of the hardness of their lot or of the times, when they might 
improve them. There are some who complain most energetically 
and inconsolably of any, because they are, as they say, doing their 
duty. I also have in my mind that seemingly wealthy but most ter- 
ribly impoverished class of all, who have accumulated dross, but 
know not how to use it, or get rid of it, and thus have forged their 
own golden or silver fetters. 


Or, to recapitulate briefly, if you are satisfied with your own 
way. of life, this is not a book for you—that is, unless you read 
it as a nature book. But if you are leading a life of “quiet des- 
peration,’” Thoreau here offers you a way out. 

Second, Thoreau is not advocating that we all abandon our 
cities and homes and our families, and go out into the wilderness 
to live in huts and meditate on nature. He says: 


I would not have any one adopt my mode of living on any account; 
for, besides that before he has fairly learned it I may have found 
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out another for myself, I desire that there may be as many different 
persons in the world as possible; but I would have each one be very 
careful to find out and pursue his own way, and not his father’s or 
his mother’s or his neighbor’s instead. 


Third, Thoreau is not advocating that we abandon civiliza- 
tion. To be sure, he was discouraged at times, as all thinking 
people are, with some of the dark spots in our modern life. True 
he does say, “I should be glad if all the meadows on the earth 
were left in a wild state,’ but he follows it immediately with a 
very important 7f-clause: “if that were the consequence of men’s 
beginning to redeem themselves.” It is obvious from the context 
of that statement that he knows it would not lead to any such 
consequence. He was not one for discarding civilization. When 
he wanted to be a surveyor, he went out and bought the most 
precise surveying instruments available; and when he wanted to 
study ornithology, he didn’t depend on the naked eye, but went 
out and bought himself a good glass. He simply bewails the fact 
that so many of our so-called improvements of civilization are 
but “improved means to unimproved ends.” We rejoice that an 
airplane can save us several hours over a train trip to Boston, 
but when we get to Boston after that plane trip, we only proceed 
to waste the several hours we have saved. We are in great haste 
to get nowhere to do nothing. Since we have invented time- 
savers, let us make the most of them, he says. But let us improve 
our spiritual natures as well as our material world. 

But enough for now of Thoreau’s philosophy. When Walden 
was published in 1854, it was accepted not as a book of philos- 
ophy but as a book of nature writing. When his contemporaries 
examined Thoreau’s ideas, they thought him a little “tetched”— 
to use a good old Concord phrase. In fact, one of Emerson’s 
good friends was so sure that Thoreau’s ideas were not to be taken 
seriously that he wrote Emerson a long letter on how hilarious 
the humor of the whole volume was and thought the map of 
Walden Pond that Thoreau included in the first edition the 
funniest thing of all. No, Thoreau was no philosopher to his 
contemporaries. It has taken the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern civilization to convince us that Thoreau was deadly serious 
in what he was preaching. It was in the depression years of the 
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1930’s and the war years of the 1940’s that Thoreau’s reputation 
took its greatest strides forward. 

To his contemporaries, Thoreau was a nature writer. In read- 
ing Walden, they skipped over the philosophy and concentrated 
on such deservedly famous passages in ‘Brute Neighbors’ as the 
battle of the ants or the description of Thoreau’s three-dimen- 
sional chess-game with a loon diving in Walden’s waters as a 
partner. And it is beautiful nature writing. I know of no other 
author who can equal or surpass it. Thoreau can make the bat- 
tling of the ants as real to us as Winston Churchill’s descriptions 
of World War II. He can so impress his portrait of Walden Pond 
upon our mental retina that we know every little undulation of 
its shore before we ever visit Concord. 

But what is far more important is that Thoreau gives his nature 
writing significance. Too frequently the nature writer is an 
escapist. He is fleeing to his observation of the birds and bees 
because he cannot face life. He wants to get away from every- 
thing. But Thoreau studied nature to understand life. In a 
memorable passage in Walden he says: ‘‘In one direction from 
my house there was a colony of muskrats in the river meadows; 
under the grove of elms and buttonwoods in the other horizon 
was a village of busy men.” And Thoreau was equally interested 
in each village. It is an axiom among landscape painters that 
they should always include the human figure in each of their 
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scenes as a focal center for their artistry—and that is exactly 
what Thoreau always did. He studied nature—but not for its 
own sake. He studied it as the background and the environment 
of the human animal. And it was the human animal he was 
primarily interested in. It is that quality which makes Thoreau 
stand supreme among the nature writers of our literature. 

As is the case with any man of genius, Thoreau has had his 
imitators and disciples by the score and even the hundred. They 
began to gather around him even before he published Walden. 
Emerson once complained that he had a young disciple who 
visited him frequently until Emerson introduced him to Thoreau 
—and then he transferred his idolatry to Thoreau and never 
came near Emerson again. That young man, incidentally, was 
H. G. O. Blake of Worcester, Massachusetts, who years after 
Thoreau’s death did notable service in first editing for publica- 
tion excerpts from Thoreau’s voluminous journals. When Wal- 
den was published in 1854, still others were attracted to Thoreau. 
But I do not wish to give the impression that Walden was a best 
seller and Thoreau a literary lion of his day. As I have said, it 
took eight years to sell the first impression of 2000 copies of the 
book and it was not until a few weeks after Thoreau’s death 
that the book went into a second impression—of 280 copies. 

For several decades after Thoreau’s death, his reputation 
spread but slowly. Word of mouth was its chief instrument. 
Literary critics all but ignored him or dismissed him as a second- 
rate imitator of Emerson. James Russell Lowell and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, powerful critics in their day, both went out of 
their way to denounce him. But still his books continued to 
sell in a slowly increasing trickle. 

It was in the mid-eighties that the momentum began to gather. 
I do not know that I can put my finger on the precise reason, 
but I can venture a guess. It was just at this point that our 
American frontier disappeared. Up to this point in our history, 
nature was something to be conquered. The wild was an enemy. 
Then suddenly there was little more of the wild to conquer. 
We began to look upon nature with something akin to nostalgia, 
and for the first time people were aware of its beauty and its 
appeal. It was precisely at this time that there was a whole surge 
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of nature-writing—by Burroughs, John Muir, Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler, and Bradford Torrey, to mention only a few. 

And it was at this propitious moment that Harrison Gray Otis 
Blake, Thoreau’s old friend, decided to publish his excerpts from 
Thoreau’s journals. He brought out four volumes, one for each 
season of the year, containing one or more entries from Thor- 
eau’s journal for each day of the year. Blake cut and edited the 
journal ruthlessly, omitting virtually everything that did not 
pertain directly to nature. But apparently the move was a wise 
one, for the four volumes had an almost instantaneous success, 
and the vogue for Thoreau as a nature writer was on. 

These Blake volumes merely served to whet the appetite of 
the American reading public. By 1906 such was the demand 
that Houghton Mifflin published the whole of Thoreau’s journals 
together with his previously published works and letters in a 
sumptuous edition of twenty volumes—and discovered to their 
amazement that the set was over-subscribed before it even reached 
the bookstores—an almost unheard of event in the publishing 
world for such a set. 

Meanwhile in England another small group of critics had been 
beating the drum for Thoreau. Henry Salt, an excellent critic 
altogether too little known in this country, was at their head. 
He wrote a biography of Thoreau that is still considered by 
many to be the most perceptive and most understanding. And 
through his stimulus a whole series of Walden Clubs sprang up 
across the English countryside. Curiously enough these Walden 
Clubs became the nucleus of the present day British Labour 
Party—so that Thoreau’s philosophy has had repercussions that 
neither he nor we would be likely to expect. 

There was another surge of interest, quite naturally, at the 
time of the centennial of Thoreau’s birth in 1917. Several biog- 
raphies appeared and there was a general discussion of his work 
in the literary journals. But the real surge of interest came 
twenty years later with the great depression of the 1930's. It was 
then we discovered that Thoreau was one of the few authors we 
could read without a nickel in our pocket and not be insulted. 
But his appeal was far more than that. People for the first time 
in years found time on their hands and no money to purchase 
amusement with. They turned to the simple life of necessity 
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and found Walden a ready-made handbook on how to enjoy life. 

There were thousands who made Thoreau their bible in those 
days. Wade Van Dore, a young bookstore clerk in Detroit, dis- 
covered Walden when a customer purchased a copy. He thought 
the book looked interesting, and so bought another for himself. 
He read it and reveled in it. As soon as he finished, he bought 
another volume of Thoreau, and so on, until he owned the com- 
plete works. Then, asserting himself as an individual, he told 
the bookstore proprietor what he thought of him and his Detroit 
civilization, gave up his job, and went up to the Canadian wilds 
to build a cabin for himself. He discovered himself in that 
wilderness and started to write poetry that has brought him fre- 
quent acclaim from critics and readers. Nor was Wade Van 
Dore’s experience unique. 

But what is important is that the appreciation of Thoreau not 
only continued but grew after the depression was over. Back 
in the middle of World War II the New Yorker published a 
cartoon which showed two G.I.’s in a foxhole with bombs burst- 
ing all around them, and one was saying to the other, “Oh, you’d 
like Thoreau.” There was a bitter humor in the cartoon, but 
an underlying truth too—as exemplified by the tremendous cir- 
culation of Walden in the little pocket Armed Services Edition. 
That edition went into the hundreds of thousands—but it is 
almost impossible to obtain a copy today, simply because the 
books were read to pieces. Probably as many lives were saved by 
copies of Walden in the breast pocket as copies of the New 
Testament. Our G.I.’s were leading lives of desperation—not 
quiet desperation—but desperation certainly. And Thoreau was 
one of the few authors to answer some of the questions that were 
uppermost in their minds. There were few nature writers who 
appealed on the battlefield, but unquestionably Thoreau did. 
And that to some extent indicates the breadth of his appeal. 

And now in our days of high prosperity, ‘Thoreau still con- 
tinues to sell. Surrounded by luxuries we still find an appeal in 
his books. We are flooded with new editions of his work. He has 
even been considered potent enough for the Communists to de- 
nounce. In 1948 an attempt was made to issue a Czechoslovakian 
translation in Prague, and the Russians seized the whole edition 
“for idealogical reasons,” and never released it. 
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Back in the late 1930’s, when the so-called “Popular Front” 
was at its height, the American Communists attempted to adopt 
the great figures of American history and culture. Their exper- 
ience with Thoreau was brief. They issued one article elucidat- 
ing the Marxian interpretation of Thoreau. After weaving rather 
gingerly around some of his ideas, they finally came to the con- 
clusion that the Walden Pond experiment was “the best example 
of individual communism”’ that they had discovered. Thoreau is 
supposed to be famous for his paradoxes, but “individual com- 
munism”’ beats anything he ever produced. 


This country has been particularly fortunate in producing super- 
ior observers of nature. Thoreau’s is the first modern American 
prose. It is clear, simple, and direct—almost Hemingwayesque. 
Few words are wasted. The words he chooses are precise, yet 
unpedantic. He does not hesitate to use a colloquialism when 
it is effective. And above all, he is not sentimental—the failing 
of so many nature writers. He does not gush and ooze and use 
sugary words. He gets right to the point—and if necessary is 
blunt and frank—witness the description of the dead horse in 
“Spring.” 

Second, Thoreau has a sense of humor. James Russell Lowell 
once tried to claim otherwise, and I have never decided whethe1 
Lowell simply had not read Thoreau’s works or whether he 
didn’t recognize humor when he saw it. But at any rate, Thoreau 
has an abundant sense of humor—and that, strangely enough, 
is something that most nature writers seem to lack. They are 
deadly serious about their subjects and about themselves—while 
Thoreau laughed at both. There is a chuckle or a hearty laugh 
on nearly every page of Walden, though most of the humor has 
to be read in context to be appreciated. As E. B. White com- 
plained when he attempted to anthologize some of Thoreau’s 
wit in his Subtreasury of American Humor, “it is not of an 
extractable kind.” ‘Thoreau was an inveterate punster and yet 
many readers seem to miss his best puns—for example, his com- 
ment in “The Ponds” that many fishermen at Walden “belonged 
to the ancient sect of Coenobites.”” The pedants tell us he was 
referring to an ancient religious order, not realizing that Thoreau 
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was telling us that the men would “see-no-bites.” Or, take his 
ability to create a character—or caricature—in a single line: 
Mrs. Field ‘‘with the never absent mop in one hand and yet no 
effects of it visible anywhere” or the reformers who were “men 
of one idea, like a hen with one chicken, and that a duckling.” 
One simply does not find lines like that in the average nature 
writing. 

And finally, his attitude toward nature. —To Thoreau, nature 
is not an end in itself. He does not describe nature for nature’s 
sake. He studies nature to understand better both himself and 
mankind. Nature is a means to an end, not an end in itself. 
Thus Thoreau became not a nature writer but a nature philos- 
opher. And his writings have as much relevancy to us in the 
heart of New York City as they do out in the wilderness. That 
is why Thoreau’s writings, unlike those of most of our nature 
writers, appeal far outside the boundaries of our country, why 
they appeal in places where the readers cannot recognize a single 
species of flora or fauna that he mentions—except homo sapiens. 

When Brooks Atkinson was the New York Times correspond- 
ent in Chungking in World War II, his copy of Walden disap- 
peared. He finally discovered that his house boy had become so 
enamoured with it that he was hard at work translating it into 
Chinese. I don’t know that this Chinese edition ever appeared, 
but eight different translations have appeared in Japan, five since 
the end of World War II. And it has been translated also into 
German, French, Italian, Swedish, Dutch, Czechoslovakian, Span- 
ish, Russian—and 1t last reports a Hebrew translation was under 
way. Thoreau has a world-wide appeal, something that can be 
said for few if any other nature writers. And it is because he sees 
nature writing in its proper perspective—as an approach to the 
understanding of man—that I predict his writings will last for 
centuries—as long as man is interested in man. 
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Carbide 


CY CRESS 


Fire-flies fill the rocky night with terse actions, 
Pounding with hissing snakes fanged with steel, 

Now silent, now hammering, drinking the air, 

And sending shafts, half dollars six feet deep 

For powder stokes. 

Steel I’s set on even wooden teeth stretch to 

The endless, to the infinite where only the 

Diffusive yellow specter spanks the stone 

And reverberates, repelled. 

Reputations—thirty beers, thirty tons, a car 

A minute, six women at the State, Coyote Annie, 
High-Low Jack, a one man sluice on Governor’s Creek 
Won all lost all at the Greek’s, knew Teddy talked 
Like me and you, move over you're in my light; 
Knew Dempsey at Manassa, knew Pershing at Fontainebleau 
Fell for a lacy gal, watch your toe. 

Flint feet, tugs even, stomp a tired stomp, 

And look with pointed ears and curl a weary lip 
Through hop sack morals and stomp again for a 
Want of something better. 

Tomorrow it’s a new drift, a needle shaft straight 

To Hell, or is it Heaven, anyhow it’s up and up, 

The vein the stag and we the hounds, through and 
Over and up and down. 

Busted bale smells like spring, spring over here 

Near car twenty-four, a busted bale don’t smell like 
Spring, it smells like good chipped rock from a 
Diamond drill setting its teeth and striking out 

Rock dust, filings from Mother Nature’s bosom. 

seen to the Maverick, was a pit Charley at Merincy, 
Kept time at Dillon, Butte to Climax and back to Butte. 
Knew the girls at Anaconda, 
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Knew one named Billy from Kalamath Falls; 

Haunted wheels, high pitched blues to a chronic cough, 
A mare mule snorts and clinks a tipped shoe, 

Fresh shod and little sparks feel along her hocks. 
Tonight a few at Tabernash, a brace of doubles at 
Casey's, drink it and die young, drink it and die old, 
Who's in, you’re in, Jacks or better, got openers; 

It’s night today it’s night tonight, 

The tipple’s way and the slag grows deeper. 


autumn 
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The attack on soil conservation 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


Hugh Bennett, the father of modern soil conservation, was on 
the warpath in the spring of 1935 when the great dust storms 
were blowing and the deserts were once more on the march. He 
had to go before a hardboiled senate committee for money to 
swing the young Soil Erosion Service into action against the ad- 
vancing dust bowl. This was the first dramatic test of the Service 
in emergency battle. The senators were not impressed. Budget 
erosion was what worried them. The hearing was recessed until 
the following day with no sign that the sinews of war would be 
supplied. 

Hugh Bennett went sadly back to his office. It seemed that 
nothing but a miracle could save the situation now. Yet he 
knew he could fight the dust storms if he could only get the 
money. 

Then the word of the Lord came to Bennett, like the word 
of the Lord that came to Moses telling of the plagues that 
Pharaoh was about to see in the land of Egypt. The word of the 
Lord came this time in the form of a telegram saying that the 
great dust cloud from the West would reach Washington the 
following morning. The plague was on the way. 

So the next morning Hugh Bennett, with his miracle at hand, 
went again before the committee. Their hearts had been hard- 
ened, but then Hugh Bennett arose and prophesied. He pointed 
out the window. “Look there,” he said, “there goes Oklahoma 
now.” He got his money. And to this day, after another war 
and another plowup of the dry plains, the land that the young 
soil conservation men healed after 1935, and where their science 
is still used, has not suffered as badly as the land where new 
men came in who had not learned the lessons of that earlier 
campaign. 

The fight against wind erosion, though not the most wide- 
spread aspect of American soil conservation, was the most drama- 
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tic. It helped to show the public that modern science could be 
turned to good account in dealing with this ancient scourge. In 
earlier times there was little that anyone knew how to do for 
prevention or cure. In the spring of 1895 I remember seeing 
what my parents called a sand storm in Denver. A sand storm 
was an act of God, to be endured until it should please God to 
stop the wind. Forty years later Hugh Bennett and his men had 
learned some things that could be done. 

The soil men were prepared to recommend some better ways 
of handling crops on dry land such as leaving a high stubble; and 
they were prepared to begin supplying grass seed suitable for re- 
storing the sod on lands that ought not to be in crops. The 
older Experiment Stations had not thought to provide for a 
supply of grass seed for this purpose; their thinking about erosion 
had not progressed much beyond the crude application to Amer- 
ican soils of the ancient art of terracing. But the Soil Erosion 
Service had quickly set up nurseries to study the plains grasses 
and to grow seed. It got the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
harvest wild seed along the railroad rights of way, and invented a 
sort of carpet-sweeper to do the job. 

Those nurseries have recently come under attack. One of the 
features of the general reorganization announced by the Eisen- 
hower Administration in October, 1953, that particularly enraged 
the soil men was the abolition of the tree and grass nurseries 
operated by the Soil Conservation Service. 

In the more widespread job of fighting water erosion, Bennett 
and his men soon began to develop the outlines of scientific 
treatment. While their original Soil Erosion Service, founded 
in 1933, was transferred from the Interior Department to Agri- 
culture and permanently established as the Soil Conservation 
Service in 1935, Hugh Bennett, Walter Lowdermilk, and other 
men who had long been interested in soil erosion, worked out 
the lines of an organized attack on this age-old problem. They 
knew it would be necessary to learn as much as possible about 
how to get water to soak into the land, how to design terraces 
that would not wash out, and how to choose the proper crops, 
grasses, or forest for soils of different types and different slopes. 
There is no end to the complications of this scientific work; but 
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the principles of how to go at it were developed in the early 
years of the organization. 

One practical detail was soon clear. The combination of 
sciences required for successful control of erosion on a single 
farm would call for many different kinds of knowledge all 
focused on that one farm. 

At first, the organization tried to work through a system of 
state offices to pass out the scientific advice to the field men who 
visited the individual farms. The research and engineering staff 
attached to the Washington office developed facts and theories 
and worked out programs for practical application. This system 
did not work well. Washington was too far away from the states, 
and the states were too numerous. There were not enough ex- 
perts to man a full-scale scientific staff in each state, and yet the 
state offices could not give effective service to the field men on 
the basis of suggestions from the distant federal capital. 

This point has to be emphasized because it is at the center of 
the bitter controversies that have long harried the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. The enemies of the SCS have repeatedly tried, 
and finally with success, to force the organization to return to 
the original form which after a trial was found to be unworkable. 

Having tried out the Washington-states arrangement with un- 
satisfactory results, the SCS transferred its technical experts to 
eleven regional staffs, later reduced to seven. These staffs in- 
cluded specialists in agronomy, biology, engineering—agricul- 
tural, cartographic and hydraulic—forestry, range management, 
soils science, and the techniques of conservation planning and 
land management. These come in alphabetical order to indicate 
that none is less important than the others. For a slope may be 
well terraced and well planted and lovingly maintained, and yet 
if one essential aspect of soil texture, plant variety, or drainage 
engineering is ignorantly neglected, it may all fail and bring 
disaster to the rest of the farm and even to neighboring proper- 
ties. The regional offices were near enough to the peculiar con- 
ditions and problems of their area to deal realistically with them. 
At the same time they were not too numerous to be staffed with 
all the necessary specialists to make up an effective team. 

As time went on the regional offices also developed a notably 
successful system of accounting and budgeting for the field serv- 
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ices of the SCS. Their work was so effective that the General 
Accounting Office was able to keep track of the SCS by a simple 
and inexpensive system of spot checking. The regional offices 
were authorized to handle contracts up to $50,000 in value, such, 
for example, as detention dams, without sending the papers to 
Washington for advance approval. This arrangement led to re- 
markably low overhead and operating costs. In October, 1953, 
Assistant Secretary J. Earl Coke, speaking of the reorganization, 
admitted that costs will probably be higher after abolition of the 
regional offices. 

Another early development in the conservation setup was the 
establishment of local Conservation Districts. At the suggestion 
of the SCS in Washington, President Roosevelt sent letters to the 
states and territories recommending legislation that would author- 
ize farmers to organize these districts. Under state police powers, 
the Districts were authorized to require all the farmers in their 
area to hold the soil for the protection of neighbors who might 
be injured by gullies from below or washing from above. This 
discipline was thought necessary because in the first years of the 
program many farmers thought conservation was a fad. But as 
it turned out the cooperation has been so good that enforcement 
by law has not been needed. 

Such were the main features of the soil conservation system as 
it developed in the first half dozen years after it was founded in 
1933. By 1942 it was bringing under full conservation practices 
about five million acres of new territory a year. By 1950 the area 
was expanding more than twenty-six million acres a year, a four- 
hundred percent increase in work done with a fifty-four percent 
increase in technical staff. There were about eight thousand 
well-trained technical men working for the SCS; and at its rate 
of growth it could be expected to cover the valuable lands of the 
United States in another forty-five years, or possibly in twenty 
years if there should be money enough to push the training and 
employment of additional men. 

The method of work was well settled. Each District elected its 
own officers and managed its own affairs. It acted as agent for its 
members, letting contracts for private work such as terracing and 
draining, and calling on the SCS for technical advice and help. 
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The SCS, when called in, would prepare a detailed map of the 
individual farm, showing slopes, soil types, and classification of 
each portion, whether fit for crops, pasture, woods or merely 
wildlife and watershed protection. With this map the SCS field 
man could call upon the regional staff for advice. Such calls from 
the field might often guide the regional office in planning new 
research and developing new techniques. 

Not all Districts, of course, have been equally well managed 
or successful, nor have all the regional offices been equally out- 
standing in their scientific work. But the system as a whole has 
been a world-renowned success. At the beginning of 1954 there 
were 2586 Districts, covering nearly 1500 million acres and in- 
cluding 4,767,406 farms and ranches in fifty-two states and terri- 
tories. More than eighty countries have sent representatives to 
study the U. S. Soil Conservation Service and the District system, 
and half of them have imitated some features of the American 
system. 


But the Soil Conservation Service has had more serious opposi- 
tion to face than the instinctive penny-pinching of uninformed 
members of Congress. Most of the Congress is now well-informed 
of the voting strength of millions of farmers who are members of 
Districts and believe in the program. But this very success 
with the farmers long ago aroused the resentment of the old 
established Extension Service in the Department of Agriculture, 
with its close allies, the State Agricultural College and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. These traditional friends and ad- 
visors of the farmer—especially of the prosperous and influential 
farmer—saw this young, up-and-coming organization alienating 
the affections of the farmers and preaching a new and exciting 
gospel that the agricultural colleges had failed to discover. 

By 1940 the Farm Bureau Federation was ready to declare war. 
The Federation stated: ‘“The Extension Service should be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the home and farm management phases of the Farm Security 
programs, and for the statewide planning program of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics.” In other words, Extension and its 
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friends would brook no competition for the farmer's attention 
and loyalty. 

The Farm Bureau and Extension leaders soon recognized that 
the indigestible part of the Soil Conservation Service would be 
the regional offices—if for no other reason than that they had 
no corresponding regional organizations that could take the SCS 
offices over in an amalgamation. Moreover, the regional SCS 
teams represented a direct application of combined scientific 
techniques to the problems of individual farms. The business 
of Extension was purely educational—to point out to farmers 
the results of scientific research which they could apply without 
special training. In order to make soil conservation look like 
just an accidentally detached piece of extension work the regional 
scientific staffs would have to be eliminated. Then perhaps some 
night in the dark of the moon, when Congress was distracted 
with other matters, Extension might gobble up the disjointed 
remains of the SCS. The effort to abolish the regional offices has 
therefore become a traditional element in the strategy of the 
enemies of the Soil Conservation Service. 

After the initial attack in 1940 the SCS was left undisturbed 
during the war until 1944, when the National Association of 
Land Grant Colleges came up with a plan for “Postwar Agricul- 
tural Policy,” which included turning over to the Extension 
agencies the federal aid for soil conservation “whether for educa- 
tion, research, or action programs.” In 1948, the Cooley-Hill bill 
proposed to turn conservation over to Extension. The Soil Con- 
servation Districts rallied to the support of the SCS, and Con- 
gress did not pass the bill. It became evident that Extension and 
its allies would have to kill off these District organizations or else 
take them into camp before they could hope to work their will 
against the Soil Conservation Service. 

During most of the Newdeal-Fairdeal period, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower was a powerful official in the Department of Agriculture 
and a staunch friend of the growing Soil Conservation Service. 
He welcomed the new organization when it was transferred from 
Interior, helped it to fit into the Department, and had much to 
do with launching the system of Soil Conservation Districts. As 
late as 1947 he wrote in Collier’s Magazine: 
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The multitude of public farm aids we have today should be coordi- 
nated locally by the Soil Conservation District, for that agency is 
managed by the farmers themselves. The framework of such coordi- 
nation should be a specific farm plan which, when completely adopt- 
ed, will result in highest possible production consistent with soil 
conservation. 


But in 1951, in a speech before the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, Dr. Eisenhower had changed his mind. He now advo- 
cated turning the SCS staff over to Extension and also abolishing 
the Districts. In 1953, after the new Administration came into 
office, Waters Davis, head of the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, asked Dr. Eisenhower if he still felt as he had 
in 1951, and the answer was yes. 

So we come to the events of 1953-54. Extension had come to 
power in the Department of Agriculture. Secretary Benson, Un- 
der-Secretary True D. Morse, and Assistant Secretary J. Earl Coke 
all came up from Extension. Dr. Milton Eisenhower's influence 
could be presumed to have grown. In the spring of 1953 Con- 
gress assented to a Presidential reorganization plan giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture a blanket authority to reorganize the 
Department as he might see fit. 

On August 14 the Secretary issued a carefully written policy 
announcement, commonly known as the Blue Book. This short 
pamphlet contained no reference to soil conservation. The Blue 
Book stated that “the basic long-range needs of American ag- 
riculture are to reduce costs, to improve quality, and to expand 
markets.” The problem of agricultural surpluses was tacitly as- 
sumed to be permanent. For all anyone could tell by reading the 
pamphlet, soil erosion, if it served to prevent surplus production, 
would be a welcome relief to the harried Secretary of Agriculture. 

This policy announcement and its implications were in marked 
contrast with General Eisenhower’s understanding of the situa- 
tion as he explained it during the campaign of 1952. General 
Eisenhower had said: 


Now, recently, I have been talking with many farmers, ranchers, farm 
leaders, and specialists. ... We all agree . . . that our nation is 
moving swiftly into an entirely new balance between our population 
and our food supply. Farmers now have the task of feeding 155 
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million Americans. And each passing year adds another two million 
hungry customers. ... The time is coming when all the scientific 
knowledge we can muster will be needed to keep production equal 
to its task. 


To build a strong, secure United States we must save our soil—and 
improve our soil... . We aren’t now doing the job fast enough or 
well enough. 


The Soil Conservation Service is a competent technical agency that 
makes its know-how available to farmers in locally organized, farmer- 
run soil conservation districts. It comes into the districts to help 
farmers only at their invitation. 

The only trouble with this kind of conservation work is that it is 
moving too slowly... . 


But the Blue Book showed no recognition of the coming need 
for all our farm land to be made to produce as much as possible. 
On the contrary, it looked only to the short-term problem of find- 
ing markets for the present surpluses. This, apparently, was the 
Secretary's notion of a “‘basic long-range need.” The soil men be- 
gan to fear seriously what might come next. 

Early in October it became evident that the Department’s or- 
ganization plans would soon be announced. Waters Davis mus- 
tered the District Association leaders and descended on Washing- 
ton. On October 12 they had a meeting with Department officials 
where they asked many searching questions about the forthcom- 
ing plans and got mostly evasive answers. Mr. Coke, who had 
drafted the plan for a new soil conservation setup, was vague 
about crucial details. When the practical men from the Districts 
wanted to know how the new system was going to work out in 
practice, Mr. Coke said that those details would have to be 
worked out later. He had only had time to determine what form 
the organization must take in order to give the best service. 

On October 13, the reorganization plan was handed down. It 
hit the Service and the Districts like a heavy bomb. This plan, 
which soon came to be known as Benson Plan Number One, 
abolished the regional offices. It eliminated the specialists on ag- 
ronomy, range management, woodland management and wildlife. 
All remaining scientists were to be assigned to State offices or to 
be drawn in to Washington. The “area conservationists,” who 
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looked after the needs of the field men, were to be reduced in 
number from 329 to 236. Displaced technical men were, of 
course, allowed to ‘“‘bump” people from the lower levels. It was 
estimated that about 3000 field men would be moved or dis- 
charged. 

The only organized technical staff would be in Washington, 
and that would consist only of soil scientists, engineers, and hy- 
drologists. Information on other scientific specialties, if anyone 
should know enough to realize the need for it, would have to be 
obtained from a general research organization in the Department 
or picked up from one of the state colleges. No such thing as an 
organized team covering all aspects of a research problem would 
any longer be possible. Moreover, most of the top jobs in soil 
conservation had already been transferred to “schedule C,” mean- 
ing that anyone accepting such a job must forfeit civil service 
job protection. 

Under the first Benson Plan, the tree and grass nurseries were 
abolished or taken out of SCS control. Free farm maps were to 
be discontinued, leaving it up to the farmer to decide whether 
to have a map made, at his expense, regardless of the effect on 
the quality of the work in cases where the farmer felt no need of 
a map. Altogether, thirty-six steps were prescribed, to be taken 
in order from November, 1953, to June, 1954, to effect the re- 
organization of the Soil Conservation Service. The soil men were 
up in arms. 

All interested parties were given till November | to make sug- 
gestions. The soil men spent the time mainly in lighting prairie 
fires among the grass roots, and protests poured in to the adminis- 
tration and to Congress. ‘The soil men also tried to argue with the 
top men in Agriculture, but with little effect. 

Argument had little effect because of a curious piece of doc- 
trinaire thinking that has long been ingrained in the minds of 
the Extension leaders and their allies in the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. These men believe that soil conservation is really a 
branch of education. As they have often said, it merely confuses 
the farmer to have two teachers—the county agent tells him to do 
one thing and then the SCS man comes along and advises him to 
do something different. This theory is a perfect rationalization of 
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the Extension resentment against the success of the SCS and its 
influence over the farmers. 

The soil men point out that soil conservation is a complicated 
science that cannot be taught to a farmer or anyone else unless 
he can take time for a regular training course as a conservation 
technician. Some cases of erosion are simple, just as some cases 
of disease are simple and can be safely treated by a well-informed 
layman. Other cases may look simple to a layman and in fact be 
extremely dangerous. Where erosion is dangerous it can be as 
dangerous as a human case of tuberculosis or cancer, which it 
much resembles. The school teacher is a highly useful person, 
but he cannot teach the layman how to cure a complicated and 
possibly fatal disease. If it can be cured at all, the job must be 
done by a specialist who has access to the whole complex of or- 
ganized science as represented in human medicine by a modern 
hospital system. 

In many parts of the United States, erosion threatens the com- 
plete and permanent death of the land. In those areas, saving the 
land is not a matter of general education, although general edu- 
cation is useful to teach the farmers the danger of their situation 
and the need for expert advice and help. The cure itself is a 
matter for the experts, working with the cooperation of the farm- 
er. 

This fact the Extension men cannot be made to see; for once 
they see it they would have to abandon the hope of making soil 
conservation a part of the educational service of Extension. Their 
belief that conservation is a kind of education has become tradi- 
tional and is now sincerely regarded as axiomatic, as those who 
have tried to argue against it know. There is no way to counter- 
act a doctrinaire belief of this kind except to frustrate it by 
stronger pressures. That is what the conservation men had to do 
in November, 1953. 

The soil men put on the pressure. Dr. Bennett made speeches. 
The District Association issued bulletins and mustered the Dis- 
trict officers to write to their Congressmen. The Secretary had to 
yield something here, for he had plenty of problems on other 
fronts. 

The Secretary offered a new and somewhat softened program. 
He declared that he had no intention of destroying the SCS, nor 
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of combining it with Extension. All he wanted was to streamline 
it and bring it closer to the people, so as to serve the farmers 
better. Some of the scientists who had been slated for dismissal 
were given a reprieve. But the regional scientific and manage- 
ment staffs stayed abolished, and so did the free mapping serv- 
ice. The soil men were inclined to be ruefully philosophical. 
They believed that the Secretary honestly thought he was doing 
the right thing. “Pure ignorance,” they said. 

Dr. Bennett was not appeased by the changes in Benson Plan 
Number Two. In the Country Gentleman for January, 1954, he 
had an article entitled, ‘““They’ve Cut the Heart Out of Soil Con- 
servation.” Dr. Bennett pointed out that to build up the state 
technical offices to the level where they could do a reasonably 
good scientific job would be extremely costly. He predicted that 
neither the money nor the men would be forthcoming. The field 
men have, of course, a considerable backlog of stored-up knowl- 
edge and can handle common cases of erosion even though their 
sources of advancing knowledge have been cut off. Dr. Bennett 
notes that the loss of technical quality will be slow to appear in 
a form that individual farmers can recognize, but he predicts that 
the loss will begin to be felt within as short a time as a year. In the 
meantime, however, Mr. Benson’s concessions took some of the 
pressure off the Department, and it is probable that a large num- 
ber of farmers will be content to wait and see how the “com- 
promise’ works out. 

On the other hand, the fact remains that the enemies of the 
SCS are in an ideological position that will not let them make a 
permanent peace. They cannot keep from pushing out whenever 
they see what looks like a chance to cut down the SCS. One 
chance came in the Budget, where naturally the Department’s 
recommendations for the appropriations to operate its various 
agencies were given ample consideration. 

The Budget presented in January, 1954, showed how the wind 
was still blowing in the Department. It stepped up Extension pay- 
ments from thirty-two million dollars to thirty-nine million. The 
Conservation Service was cut from fifty-nine to fifty-five million 
dollars. ‘These changes were taken by the soil men to represent 
the feeling of the Department heads toward the two services. 
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Congress, however, being in closer touch with farm sentiment, 
felt differently. The House Appropriations Committee pushed 
the proposed Extension figure back to thirty-five million, moved 
SCS up to fifty-eight million, and sent the bill to the floor for 
action. The Department was not amused. 

According to Subcommittee Chairman Carl Andersen (Repub- 
lican, Minnesota) the Subcommittee had tried hard to hold down 
the appropriations. They had to restore most of the cut in SCS 
funds, but had reluctantly decided to accept the idea of omitting 
the usual $800,000 for farm maps. Then they discovered that 
when their report came down, the administration had been put 
under heavy pressure from “farm groups dissatisfied with our al- 
location of funds,’ and “‘seemingly suggestions were relayed” to 
the party leaders in the House to make corrections on the floor. 
In other words, the Farm Bureau Federation evidently wanted 
the Extension funds restored. When the lid came off, Mr. Ander- 
son was plainly disgusted. He helped Congressman Harold Hagen 
(Republican, Minnesota) in a motion to put back the $800,000 
for the SCS, and this was passed by the House. 

The soil men did not fail to notice two facts about this epi- 
sode. One was that the top men in Agriculture were still gun- 
ning for them; and the other was that Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress are disposed to stand by the Soil Conservation 
Service now as in previous Congresses. 

It is unfortunate that soil conservation has implacable ene- 
mies in the leaders of the Extension Service and their powerful 
ally the American Farm Bureau Federation, now in such a strong 
position in the federal government. It is true that locally, many 
county agents cooperate cordially with the conservation men to 
their great mutual advantage. Even State Farm Bureau organiza- 
tions are not always hostile to the SCS. But several areas have 
suffered from the lack of soil conservation districts and of the ex- 
pert services of the SCS—notably Missouri, Pennsylvania, and the 
TVA area. 

Another unfortunate consequence of the lack of harmony is 
that it may prevent needed changes in agricultural policies which 
are standing in the way of conservation. A particularly vivid ex- 
ample is found in the dust bowl that surrounds the southeast cor- 
ner of Colorado. In that area, some eight million acres need to 
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be taken out of crops and restored to grass. These acres were un- 
wisely plowed up, not so much on account of unduly high price 
supports as because during the war prices ranged above the sup- 
port level. Now these lands are held in crops in order to hang on 
to established allotments, and the risks in planting unfit land are 
reduced by crop insurance. 

Soil men believe that there is little chance to save the dry lands 
until the laws are changed to remove all supports from the culti- 
vation of land that ought to be in grass. They believe Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program payments on land that is fit only for 
grass should be limited to land actually in grass, even if a subsidy 
is needed to assist in retiring unsuitable crop land. 

These measures may be resisted and may call for courage, of 
which the Secretary of Agriculture has plenty. The prospects 
might be better if the Department could bring itself to cultivate 
the friendship of the Soil Conservation Districts by adopting a 
more friendly attitude toward their well-loved guide and helper 
the SCS. 


AUTUMN 
By THOMAS O. BRANDT 


The clear fires of September 

quietly burning on flowers and twigs, 

those stilled winds on sail-like roofs, 

the distant sound of wheels on sand 

and children fleeting on the meadows— 

Is it true that the North has risen? 

Will our eyes grow smaller again 

and retreat into caves of hustling and doing 
where desperate faith hides our parting 

from what we believed to be ours? 


These are the hours when all the bells 
toll over the hills of the summer past. 
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Three verses 


WILLIS THORNTON 


TEACHER BITES MAN 


He who can, does; 

He who can’t, teaches. 
Thus the old buzz 

On teachers as leeches. 


What’s even truer 
And nearly as slick: 
Many a doer 
Can’t teach a lick. 


OF CATS AND KINGS 


I being I, and Shelley he, 
There might be some resistance 
If I should try to see him plain 
Or even at a distance. 


Perhaps the very nicest thing 
About the world of letters 
Is simply that it gives me leave 
To walk among my betters. 


THE SMELL OF THE LAMP 


Year after year after lustrum 

Studies held Jorrocks in thrall. 

Book after book after volume 
Foddered the ox in his stall. 

Jorrocks knew practically everything: 
Understood nothing at all. 
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The pond 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


It was late in the summer when Stanwood chose the pond in 
preference to the white beach at the other end of their road. At 
first, he and Marian had gone to the beach, but the beach at- 
tracted too many others now. The beach, alas, was no longer the 
quiet refuge it had been last summer, or the summer before that. 
Therefore, Stanwood walked through the piney woods to the 
pond, where he and his wife could find shade, and where the 
water was much warmer. 

‘Nobody knows about this pond,’”’ Marian used to say. 

“It’s hidden from the highway,’ Stanwood explained. 

“Just Carlotta knows,” Marian said one day. “She never dis- 
appoints us.” 

Carlotta’s house was deeper in the woods than theirs, further 
from the beach. When she appeared at the pond carrying her 
toy pail and shovel, dressed in dirty rompers, Stanwood always 
got up to meet her. He thought that she needed his hand before 
she ventured on, a child of five with long brown hair in ringlets 
and a chubby face whose deep-set blue eyes looked gravely upon 
all objects. Her tiny mouth was pursed to smile but never did. 

“We'll play store,” Stanwood usually suggested. “What shall 
we sell today?” 

Imagination notwithstanding, the store was meager. Marian 
would empty her purse of small belongings and range them on 
the sand while Stanwood and the child went in search of shells, 
pine cones, nails and iron rings from the tumbledown icehouse. A 
single warped board served for a counter. Marian and Stanwood 
were the only customers. And Carlotta, collecting their pennies, 
would push sticks, shells, and pine cones across the board in re- 
turn. 

And thus afternoon, prodded by their voices and the shadows 
of their movements, retreated deeper into the pines. Sometimes 
the heron crossed the patch of sky overhead, wheeled lazily, set- 
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tled on the tangled brush at the far side of the pond, where Stan- 
wood’s voice faintly carried. If the heron listened in shadow with 
the sun touching only the tips of its wings, Carlotta listened in 
the stillness that the pond cast over them all. Only Marian 
laughed at Stanwood’s drollery, and the heron, alarmed by the 
echo of that laugh, flapped its wings to warn them that the light 
was fading among the trees. 

“It’s quiet here,” Marian would say. “Even with Carlotta, it’s 
quiet.” 

One day Carlotta did not appear and Marian repeated only 
the first part of her observation, looked at Stanwood who seemed 
asleep, sighed for her own relief. Her finger slipped out of the 
book she was reading. She longed to lie down beside him, to 
reach out and touch the grey curls beneath the brim of his canvas 
hat. His arm was flung across his face. His mouth was set al- 
most bitterly. The quiet lay between them in its subtle posture. 

But Stanwood was not asleep, nor even drowsy. The smooth 
surface of the pond engaged his shaded eyes, alerted him to the 
peace and calm he had sought and found. This was the third sum- 
mer at the cottage, the third summer that now approached its 
close. In swimming, reading, walking the paths through the piney 
woods, he and Marian had tried to break their chains by substi- 
tuting one set of habits for another. They had said nothing to 
each other about this. Indeed, the life they shared at the cottage 
was taken as much for granted as their life during the winter, 
when Stanwood went dutifully to his office, wrote laborious 
briefs, attended court, visited the library. The cottage was simply 
an alternate home when the city failed, when hot pavements and 
small rooms were too much. And to the cottage they had taken 
that vague discontent, that sense of something missed which 
haunted them increasingly. 

“Carlotta’s gone away,’ Stanwood said, moving as if he had 
just heard Marian’s remark through the haze of sleep. He turned 
over on his side, stretched out his arms and long legs, yawned, 
and looked his wife full in the face. 

Her face was framed by her usual restraint, held taunt by the 
muscles of jaw and neck in its deceptive look of youth. Her hair, 
however, was as grey as his; the little lines at her eyes recalled 
their years together. He felt good that they were together yet, but 
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recently the unknown strain on him had increased, reacting on 
her as well. He could see the strain in her face now, but he did 
not want to probe Marian for the reason. Although he watched 
her intently, he was thinking of Carlotta. Summer was almost 
over; and Carlotta gone home? When Stanwood rose to his feet, 
Marian nodded and put out her hands to be pulled up. They 
collected their belongings and started back through the woods, 
walking some distance apart. 

Next day, urged by an expectation they would not mention, 
the Stanwoods packed a picnic lunch and started for the pond 
before noon. Half way there, he stopped and put up his hand for 
silence. 

“I hear voices, Marian.” 

She listened too, then broke into a smile he had never seen 
before. Her face acquired energy, purpose. The corners of her 
mouth were firm. 

“It’s Carlotta,” Stanwood said as they reached the pond. 

Carlotta’s father was tanned and wiry, his face a syllable in 
the sound of joy as he tossed her the big rubber ball, which she 
bounced back at him along the sand. Wind whipped at the scarf 
of Carlotta’s mother, who sat in a nest of towels, blankets, lunch- 
eon things, her stomach big with child. When Stanwood intro- 
duced himself to them, he smiled at Carlotta. The ball came his 
way. He stooped and threw it back to Carlotta. Marian, standing 
at a distance, only nodded pleasantly as she sat down beneath a 
pine. 

“We know Carlotta,” Stanwood explained, rubbing one foot 
against the other. “We thought she’d gone for good. Yester- 
day, she didn’t come here... .” 

Wind muffled the answer Carlotta’s father gave. Stanwood 
nodded vaguely, glanced at Carlotta’s mother. She was a smiling, 
pleasant-faced woman whose features, unlike Marian’s, were 
smooth and fleshy. When she said nothing, Stanwood studied the 
ball, then the tiny wind-caps on the pond. Carlotta and her fa- 
ther went on playing. The ball did not come Stanwood’s way again. 
His smile vanished and he turned away, feeling the chill upon 
his neck. 

He sat by Marian unable to read, watching Carlotta, hearing 
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her chatter. Marian had already stripped down to her bathing 
suit. Soon he would do the same and take a dip before lunch. 
For the first time that summer Stanwood needed solace, but when 
he reached out to touch Marian, her black eyes stopped him. He 
dropped his arm and dug his fingers into the sand. 

“It’s getting toward autumn,” he said. 

“Yes, dear. I feel the change.” 

They took their dip fifty feet from Carlotta. Now Carlotta’s 
father bore her on his shoulders and marched her shouting to- 
ward the pond. Stanwood turned away from Marian, whose eyes 
followed the child; he bent down, made cups of his hands, and 
splashed Marian as if to remind her of their own lives. 

“Silly!” Marian said with a wan smile. “What brought that 
on?” 

They reclined in the shade after lunch, their bodies touching 
faithfully, their skin still water damp. It was not a time for 
action. It was too early for the heron to appear. And Carlotta was 
playing with her ball, her cries enfeebled by the wind that 
brought the ocean smell inland. 

“Ball! Ball!’ Carlotta screamed suddenly. 

Stanwood sat up with a start, shaded his eyes, knew what was 
wrong. The ball had bounced off the beach into the pond, where 
the wind was spinning it. Stanwood threw off his robe and ran 
into the water. Plunging in, he swam toward the ball. 

His was an unnecessary action. The ball would have drifted to 
shore, gotten caught in weeds and stayed caught until safely 
fetched. Carlotta’s father had not gone after it, and as Stanwood 
swam he watched him. Carlotta was waving to Stanwood, waving 
and laughing. Even Marian, he noted, was strolling languidly to 
the water’s edge, as if he had done nothing out of the common. 
Stanwood again faced the ball, which was almost within reach. 

There! He had it! But no, the wet surface slipped from his 
grasp, went bobbing along a foot, then a yard away. Stanwood 
gasped, twisted in the water as his legs refused their help. When 
he reared up and flung himself forward, the ball gave a little 
jump, and Stanwood sank. Water filled his ears, eyes, mouth. He 
came up thrashing, blinded for a moment. His eyes cleared, and 
he realized that he was half-way across the pond that appeared so 
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small from shore. He thought he heard his name, but he would 
not turn his head. No, he should not look back, for there was the 
ball, inches ahead, just inches . . . And he sank for a second time. 

Going down Stanwood recalled the green waste of his days, un- 
explored channels, the petty discipline of habit. He was drugged 
by too much regret, and now he welcomed that tide which he 
had held off so long. Marian did not need him, nor could she lift 
the weight of water from him. She might pity him, but she would 
not miss him for very long. His feet touched bottom, felt the 
springs that fed the pond. He opened his eyes, glimpsed sun 
through layers of darkness. When he broke the surface and pain- 
fully exhaled air he flung out his arms and gripped the ball with 
the last of his strength. 

The pond and its surroundings were very still. Calm and 
smooth, the water traced little wrinkles around Stanwood as he 
floated shoreward on the supporting ball. The people on the 
beach did not seem alarmed. Marian was talking with the young 
couple. Carlotta was filling her pail with sand. Nobody had seen 
his struggle, least of all Carlotta . . . Recovering by degrees, Stan- 
wood paddled forward like a lazy swimmer who enjoys the sun, 
the silence, the wide sky. When he reached shore, he stood up 
with the ball in his hands. 

“There!” he told Carlotta. “I’ve saved your ball.” 

But Carlotta pushed the ball away and went on filling the sand 
bucket. Stanwood stopped smiling and went down the beach to 
find his towel. When Marian approached him, he was staring at 
the spot in the pond where he had nearly drowned. How calm 
and smooth it was now, how peaceful and deceptive! And just 
then the heron flew by with a fish in its mouth, settling on the 
far pile of brush to feed in its own solitude. 
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Four sonnets 


WINSTON WEATHERS 


We have come late. The beauty of the oaks 

Has wintered into silence and to sleep. 

The brightest leaves have wandered into dusk. 
There is no hint that once these branches flamed 
With fire long smouldering through summer’s heat. 
Nor is there hint that here among this death 

A heraldry of gold and auburn flags 

Waved from hill to hill at autumn’s crest. 

For things have time and place. A season ends 
More swiftly than we think. A color fades 

Into the one embracing shade of dark. 

The beauty of the oaks has fled. And we 

Have learned that loveliness is brief; if we 
Delay, we lose the sight and hope of it. 


There has been a rain today. The wash 

Of dust from ornament is slow and sane 

As from the guise of ages now the head 

Of the gargoyle gazes. Frightening eyes appear 
Across the cornice and the frieze. Like birth 
Without a pain, the truth is born again 
Beneath the grace that water is. The truth 
Is resurrected from all stain of time. 

While all the good and bad of it emerge 
And every subtle line of it is proved 

As plausible. Inevitably we view 

The figure on the height, we view its truth 
And find it bestial and beautiful. 
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Do not envy youth. It is a dream 

From which the surest sleeper wakes. It is 
All warmth and little light. It is as sweet 

As hope, as sweet as any promise is, 

But bitter as the green, unripened fruit. 

Its beauty is a hurried, fading flush 

That hints—and nothing more. It is before 
All else, all life is yet to follow it. 

Nor envy age. It is no surer truth. 

The flame of it is swift like autumn hues 
That surge into the dying leaves before 
They fall. The wit, the warmth, the peace of it 
Are not alone a consequence, they are 

A cause: there is a death that follows them. 


There is a caroling of birds. The flush 

Of noon is like a wine to drink. The late 
November dahlias sleep in shadows made 

By light. Our hands are beautiful to know 

The shape of silent, shimmering things that rise 
Beyond our touch into the golden air. 

There is a height to reach. The world is ripe. 
We gladden at some thought of paradise. 

And yet the flight of leaves in autumn’s wind 
Shall leave an empty tree and naked bough. 
And there shall be pale blossoming of stars 
When night ascends. Then we shall fold our hands. 
For after height is something less, a loss; 

The day, as surely as a love, shall end. 
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Art with a capital “S” 


LW. MICHAELSON 


In Jean-Paul Sartre’s novel Nausea, there is part of one chapter 
devoted to Roquentin’s visualization of how an American jazz 
song comes into being. Sartre, in one of the best contemporary 
attempts to describe the birth pangs of artistic labor, gives us a 
vivid picture of a hot hotel room just off Tin Pan Alley and two 
masters of the trade squeezing out notes and lyrics via sweat and 
some intangible “creative instinct.” 

Such accounts as Sartre’s and the familiar anecdotes about a 
Schubert scribbling down a song on the back of a menu in some 
flash of inspiration or a Coleridge dashing off a poem under the 
influence of laudanum have managed to give most of us a rather 
romantic point of view toward creative work in general. How- 
ever, this sheltered outlook on the inner wheel turnings of ar- 
tistic endeavor has been shaken by recent confessions of popular 
songsmiths, lyric writers, novelists and social psychologists. 

Briefly, it seems that nowadays creative activity, especially writ- 
ing, has very little to do with “artistic inspiration” as we used to 
define the term but for the most part utilizes psychology, or 
rather, an interesting combination of what might be called audio- 
social psychology, plus a considerable pinch of psychometrics and 
sociology. In other words, Art is here with a capital S—and the 
S stands for Science and the Scientific Method. 

Take as a case in point the following account by showman 
Billy Rose of his composition of a hit song. Mr. Rose reports he 
wrote the lyrics of his popular Barney Google after many busi- 
ness-like hours of research in the New York public library. 


I went to the library and hunted up all the hit songs of the past 
ten years. I noted that song lyrics with the 000 eee vowel combina- 
tion were most often in the hit categories. Thus, I came upon the 
idea of Barney Google with his “goo, goo, googly eyes.” 
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Time describes the financial success of a novelty song built 
around two ascending tones and a large assortment of noises 
such as dogs barking, ducks calling or what have you. Asked to 
explain the surprising sale of the recordings the two tunesmiths 
involved said: “It frightens us. It’s getting into the psychiatric.” 
Perhaps this duck call song and such tunes as Doggy in the Win- 
dow, Ebb Tide and others are just passing mental aberrations of 
our bobby soxers and will go the way of zoot suit fads or miniature 
golf. But the point, for this article at least, is that this current 
neurotic taste in noise has now been duly observed by our artist- 
psychologists and will henceforth be exploited more or less scien- 
tifically until the market is exhausted. 

Mr. Mitch Miller, who is major-domo for Columbia recording 
company, reported fairly recently that by statistical analysis it 
was discovered that most popular songs must now be slanted 
specifically to the fourteen to twenty-two age group for the larg- 
est profits. This finding (presumably derived by the same sort 
of off-the-cuff psychology, psychometrics and group dynamics used 
by Rose) , translates into the principle that the tune and lyrics 
for the contemporary hit song must necessarily be “simple, sad 
and sexy.” 

In Vincent McHugh’s Primer of the Novel and in his class lec- 
tures on novel writing he suggests that a formula for a “best sell- 
er’ can be evolved from a careful anthropological analysis of the 
character of the American female, of American wish patterns and 
phobias and of American culture in general. (This observation is 
not original with McHugh, but he is one of the most articulate 
commentators on the subject.) The current top-selling historical 
novels ideally illustrate McHugh’s point. These novels almost in- 
variably concern a heroine who is the true “power behind the 
throne,” who dominates most of the men in the book except one, 
a Rhett Butler type, who manages to side-step her feminine wiles 
until about the last chapter or so, but in the end he, too, capitu- 
lates to her fatal charm and consummate wisdom. The men in 
these novels are virtually complete oafs, who owe their entire for- 
tune, talent, success and their very lives to the “little woman” 
who was quietly working behind scenes all the time, making a 
suggestion here and a suggestion there to rescue the hero from in- 
credible predicaments. Barrie, in What Every Woman Knows. 
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skillfully touched on the theme, and soap opera sponsors over the 
years have apparently made millions using the formula. 

We can add to McHugh’s remarks the recent public comments 
of the movie producer-writer, Joseph Mankiewicz, upon the rigid 
Hollywood formula for film stories: boy meets girl, boy loses girl 
and boy gets girl. He stated that the average movie scenario has 
little or nothing to do with artistic creation but is a mere slavish 
adherence to a tested formula, the conventionalities and current 
mores plus someone’s clever analysis of the teen-age mind (in- 
volving, mainly, exploitation of the sex urge) , and the “categor- 
ical expectancy” of such a mind. The habitual movie-goer has 
been conditioned to expect B when 4 is presented, and little or 
no deviation from the plan is allowed a screen writer or is, in- 
deed, necessary. 

Not to labor the point, this again is not art in any sense of the 
term but merely applied psychology, which involves employment 
of tested stimuli which will almost automatically arouse emotions 
of sorrow, despair, happiness, etc. in at least the adolescent mind 
—the mind, according to Mankiewicz, that Hollywood is most 
interested in. 

American universities have been quick to realize the impor- 
tance of psychology to the would-be writer and are now offering 
courses in “‘writer psychology.” To quote from one university 
bulletin: ““The course will deal with what people desire in ar- 
ticles and short stories, why they read magazines and general 
reader analysis.” 

This trend in the writing schools, of course, is nothing new. 
Most present-day writing courses delve into psychology in vary- 
ing degrees, but currently we seem to be getting the direct ap- 
proach; there are almost more hyphenated writing-psychology 
courses than plain, old-fashioned “creative writing” ones. 

Even the most casual analyst of radio and TV mystery dramas 
and soap operas must be aware of the tired hack turned writer- 
psychologist, who nowadays merely pushes the right emotional 
button to elicit the desired response in the audience of anxiety, 
joy, suspense and/or Weltschmerz. Perhaps the most extensive 
work done recently on analyzing both the soap opera plots and 
the habitual listeners to such programs has been that of a social 
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anthropologist, W. Lloyd Warner, in his book American Life— 
Dream and Reality (University of Chicago Press, 1953). In one 
chapter, “Mass Media,” Warner explains the use of a scientific 
device, the Thematic Apperception Test, to get data on the pri- 
vate worlds of the women who make up the soap opera audience. 
To quote briefly from his book to illustrate just how far this 
scientific probing has gone: 


The principal psychological characteristics of women who listen to 
soap operas (and presumably those who read popular magazine fic- 
tion) are that in their imaginations they cling tightly to the past 
and to their parental families and do not give their psychic energies 
to the present and future. They are afraid of anything that may 
threaten the family unit and their status as wives and mothers. 


Warner goes on to remark that these basic fears are exploited, 
titillated and then, in drama, brought to a happy conclusion. 
Warner suggests, like the novelist Vincent McHugh, that fiction 
be slanted toward the middle-class American mind, female pre- 
ferred, if the author hopes to reach the best-seller lists. 

Seemingly gone forever, then, is the unconscious, unpremedi- 
tated artist, like a Schubert or a Shelley, who wrote “from the 
heart” or from some poetic and artistic intuition. Today, we 
have the new and deliberate artists who have won popular fame 
not through their artistic sensibility or intuition, but mainly via 
alert application of group dynamics, the writings of Freud and 
Jung and the dissecting techniques of Kenneth Burke. Of course, 
the twentieth century is far more complex than the seventeenth 
or eighteenth and perhaps competition is keener and “mere 
talent” alone will not suffice. In any event these new “artists” of 
ours have a considerable perception of Western society and they 
know not only what their public wants, but what it is more or 
less obliged to want given certain circumstances of life in a 
business culture; and they trade heavily.upon this knowledge. 

This all brings us to the old quarrel between box office réceipts 
and artistic integrity and from there it is but a step to the ques- 
tion of avant-garde art and its place in society. We have a sus- 
picion that our avant-garde group of artists must use modern, 
impressionistic art partially as a refuge from the encroachments 
of the scientific method on artistic activity. No one can safely 
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say just what the avant-gardists are up to all the time, but you 
can get the impression that some of them are saying, in effect: 
‘The mass public be damned. I will write what I want to write 
and I will write for myself alone, if need be, and there will be 
no taint of science in my work.” 

This attitude, in a sense, snatches art from the cold clutches 
of science and psychology but oftentimes at sacrifice of compre- 
hensibility and that old bugaboo, communication. 

The avant-garde boys have, in truth, defeated the scientific 
method in artistic effort by defying and flouting the basic techni- 
cal and psychological principles of art and audience appeal as 
best they can and retreating into their own private symbolistic 
world. However, in their very eagerness to defeat this science- 
in-art uprising, they are often hoisted by their own verbal or 
symbolic petards; in other words, art in a vacuum is not too 
much fun. 

The entrance of science into the realm of art is not without 
its comic aspects. In the first place, the plodding, methodical, 
white-coated scientists, with their stop watches and test tubes 
and T-mazes, will be hard put to replace our accustomed stereo- 
type of the long-haired, no-account, dreamy-eyed artist with his 
egg-stained tattersal vest and indolent posture. Then, too, if this 
scientific, analytical and statistical trend in creaive effort is to 
be pursued to its logical zenith, we can easily envision the veri- 
table batteries of psychologists, anthropologists and sociologists 
rooting in libraries and laboratories to arrive at the hit song or 
best-selling book by the way of tedious scientific research. 

Pure science alone, encroaching on the somewhat sacrosanct 
precincts of art, is not too hard to take, but science teamed up 
with high-powered merchandising methods of the advertising 
agency is almost frightening. Psychologists, no doubt, will sub- 
ject human guinea pigs to brain wave mechanisms that will test 
reactions to euphonious vowel sounds or pitch vibrations—and 
all this not with the view of improving art but with the purpose 
of increasing sales. Social psychologists will come forth with 
handy handbooks on group dynamics that will reveal the typical 
traits, phobias, etc., that may be utilized in artistic endeavor— 
but with exploitation in mind and nothing else. Perhaps chil- 
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dren, running in a T-maze, will be conditioned to turn into a 
tunnel containing a “‘best seller,” and this research will provide 
clues to bigger and better art sales promotion techniques. Per- 
haps the test tube snoopers and the physiologists will join in the 
fun, finding ways to stimulate reactions to literature and music 
via artificial glandular secretions or what have you. In short, 
Huxley’s Brave New World will be upon us with a vengeance. 

One thing is certain, if the Rose plan catches on, the audio-social 
psychologists must, in time, replace Tin Pan Alley personnel en- 
tirely and seriously alter the writing profession in general. 

It is also both amusing and depressing to contemplate that if 
the Rose songwriting technique is accurate, many of us might in 
truth suffer some sort of inborn or conditioned 000 eee suscepti- 
bility and even an ooo eee neuroticism. Then all someone will 
have to do is to hum in our ears the proper vowel combination 
and tone pitch that vibrates the psyche, and we will run to the 
book or music store in droves, helplessly buying records or poems 
because some master audio-psychologist has hit upon the key 
vowel sound or tone pitch of the month. 

Perhaps radio and TV broadcasters can thus eliminate tradi- 
tional music, poetry-reading or dramatic programs altogether and 
merely have an announcer blow a special pitch pipe designed by 
the staff audio-psychologist, or simply read a list of emotion-pro- 
voking words, compiled by the staff social psychologist, which 
stimulate the upper cortex regions to preordained or statistically 
predicted activity. One can visualize how the sordid affair will 
be presented on color TV: 

In one corner of the studio the visual psychologist will be busy 
revolving a drum containing certain colors that have been found 
to arouse various emotions. One camera will focus on the an- 
nouncer who will coo: “Ready, folksies! Here comes that deli- 
cious ultra-frequency sound of the month you've all been waiting 
for! This sound was prepared in our station’s own laboratories 
by the great Vienna neuro-psychiatrist, Dr. Stinowski. OOOO— 
EEEE! OQOO—EEEE!” Well, we can’t bear to go on. 

Perhaps things won't go quite this far, but in any event our 
society is pretty much committed to the scientific way of life; 
and we cannot be surprised if something like the above occurs, 
for as time goes on there will be fewer and fewer King’s-X zones 
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where Science is not allowed to enter. Very likely our new novels 
will be given a “good reading” seal of approval by an audio- 
social psychologist concerned not as much with literary merit as 
with seeing that the book in question has passed some vowel- 
sound test and a basic emotion-desire test. Possibly, too, some 
sort of a Duncan Hines of literature will actually taste the book, 
or rather, sniff it for a printing odor in the scientific anticipation 
that women readers of the future may partially be induced to 
buy a book on scent appeal. 

Well, Heaven knows, when Science camps on Art’s doorstep, 
there is no telling just how things will all come out. But some- 
where along this sad way many of us will abandon art and enter- 
tainment entirely and spend our spare hours bird or navel watch- 
ing. Just possibly, however, we might then have a go at our 
symbolists, our obscurantists and impressionists, sitting with a 
tight but determined smile on our faces as we wade through a 
new Finnegan’s Wake consoling ourselves by saying: “A rose is 
a rose is a rose—and goodbye forever to Mr. Rose and his she- 
nanigans!”’ 


CHANGE 


By JAMES BINNEY 


Bright machines 

fill clouded afternoons; 

wheels silhouetted on grey walls. 

Light falls on polished steel. 

I touch a bolt; it is cold. 

A crane rumbles overhead, 

moving a blackbird girder. 
A city’s noises blend— 
clanking, booming, pounding, 
honking, grinding, screaming. 

I pull the heavy lever; 

a white hot rod shoots over rollers, 
a bell sounds. 

I stoop in a funny way, 

I swear—as grandfather did 
when he hoed potatoes. 
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Recommended reading 


Books and articles for which members of the faculty and staff of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado feel a special enthusiasm. Similar lists are in the three 
previous issues. 


Mary-ETtHEL Batt (Dean of Women) —William L. Shirer, Midcentury 
Journey. “A war correspondent of the first quarter of the century looks at what 
happened during that time and at what steps were taken following World 
Wars I and II. Also suggests in what ways we might look at the past to 
avoid similar errors in the future.” 


J. W. Conen (Philosophy) —E. A. Havelock, The Crucifixion of Intellectual 
Man (The Beacon Press, 1951). “Incorporating a fresh translation into Eng- 
lish verse of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. An interpretation of the 
passion of Prometheus as well as a work of poignant insight into western 
culture today. For Mr. Havelock, Prometheus symbolizes the passion ap- 
propriate to western scientific civilized man. This is modern classical schol- 
arship in the mature role of illuminating present reality and the tragic con- 
flict of power and knowledge in our time. Every university person—scientist 
of nature or of man, technologist or humorist—will find the book exception- 
ally fresh, original, responsible and rewarding.” 


STUART CUTHBERTSON (Modern Languages) —(1) Baltasar Gracian, The 
Oracle (translator, Walton). “A Spaniard who is not so enamored of his 
own rhetoric that he forgets the period.”— (2) Martin Foss, Symbol and Meta- 
phor in Human Experience. ‘“Vhe static quality of symbols as supplemented 
by the dynamism of metaphor; useful as an approach to imagism.” 


W. F. Dype (Vice-President of the University) —Jessamyn West, Cress Dele- 
hanty. “Episodes in the life of an adolescent girl, Crescent Delehanty. All 
good; some are remarkably good, not only for the telling but also for the 
psychological insight displayed.” 


James L. Eppstein (English) —Lewis Carroll (Dodgson), Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. “After ninety years this greatest of all satires on faulty 
education of children is surprisingly new. Its very sensible nonsense presents 
pungent commentary on causes of juvenile delinquency. Besides, it’s humor- 
ous: read it again for the entertainment you missed when you read it as a 
child.” 

T. B. Fest (Speech) —Irving Lee, Customs and Crises in Communication. 
“Actual cases of breakdown in individuals and their ability to communicate 
effectively. They provide a means of sensitizing the reader to similar situa- 
tions and the resulting conflicts.” 

Dayton D. McKean (Political Science) —Joseph P. Harris, The Advice and 
Consent of the Senate. “This is scholarship in political science at its best.” 
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(Continued from page 120) 
peared in the New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Poetry, Cana- 
dian Poetry Magazine, and Marche 
de France (Belgium). 


Cart McGuire, Associate Professor of 
Economics at the University of Col- 
orado, teaches international trade 
and comparative economic systems. 
During 1952-53 he lectured at the 
Faculty of Law and the Faculty of 
Commerce of the University of Al- 
exandria (formerly Farouk Univer- 
sity) under the Fulbright Program. 
He is presently engaged in research 
on the economics of underdeveloped 
areas. 


WALTER HARDING, Assistant Professor 
of American Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is secretary of the 
Thoreau Society and editor of its 
quarterly bulletin. He has published 
over thirty articles on Thoreau. and 
his book, A Century of Thoreau 
Criticism, will be published soon. 
He is at present collaborating with 
Professor Carl Bode on an edition 
of the correspondence of Thoreau. 


Cy Cress is a free-lance writer now 
living in Brighton, Colorado. Gradu- 
ated from the University of Denver 
in 1949, he studied at the University 
of New Zealand, 1949-50, worked for 
the Department of Agriculture in 
Mexico for two years and completed 
a trip around the world last year. 
His nature pieces are appearing cur- 
rently in Audubon Magazine, Farm 
Journal, Blood-Horse and Organic 
Farmer. 


Davin CusHMAN CoYLe, consulting en 
gineer, lecturer, research analyst, and 
writer, was a member of Technical 
Board of Review, National Public 
Works Administration, 1933-35; a 
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consultant to National Resources 
Committee, Defense Advisory Corn- 
mission, 1935-42, Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Office of War informa: 
tion, London, 194245, House Judi- 
ciary Committee, 1945-50, and the De- 
partment of State, 1950-53. Mr. Coyle 
is the author of ten books, The 
United States Political System and 
How It Works (New American Li- 
brary Signet Key Series) being his 
latest. His articles have appeared in 
a wide variety of magazines here and 
abroad. 


THomMAs QO. BranpT, whose poem 
“Christmas” appeared in the Winter 
(1954) Quarterly, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of German and Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser at Colorado College in 
Colorado Springs. 


WILLIs THORNTON, whose article ““The 
Credometer’” was published in the 
Summer (1954) Quarterly, is a lec- 
turer in journalism at Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland. He is 
the editor of an anthology, The Best 
of Life, and the author of Almanac 
for Americans, The Nine Lives of 
Citizen Train and Newton D. Baker 
and His Books. 


LAWRENCE SPINGARN, a free-lance ed- 
itor and writer, received his 8. S. 
degree from Bowdoin College and 
his M. A. from the University of 
Michigan. He has taught literature 
and creative writing at Pomona Col- 
lege and at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. His stories 
have appeared in California Quar- 
terly, Chambers Journal (Engiand) , 
Dalhousie Review (Canada), Dec- 
ade, New Mexico Quarterly, North 
ern Review (Canada), New-Story 
(France), Prairie Schooner, Story 
and University Review. He has pub- 
lished two volumes of poems, Ro- 
coco Summer and The Lost River. 
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WINSTON WEATHERS, whose “Sonnet” 
appeared in the Autumn (1953) 
Quarterly, has just received a fellow- 
ship to the MacDowell Colony. He 
has contributed articles to profes- 
sional journals, stories and poems to 
Furioso, Tiger’s Eye, Prairie Schoon- 
er, Arizona Quarterly and Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review. 


L.. W. MicHarEtson, for ten years a 
newspaperman in New York, Seattle, 
Los Angeles and Denver, received his 
A. B. degree from the University of 
Denver in 1954 with a major in Eng- 
lish. His prose has appeared in a 
wide variety of magazines, including 
Western Horseman, Esquire and 
Christian Century; his poetry in the 
Rocky Mountain Herald, Boston 
Herald, Denver Post, Voices, Stylus 
and Prairie Schooner. His poem in 
the Spring (1953) issue of The Col- 
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orado Quarterly was recently reprint- 
ed in the New York Times Book 
Review. 


James BINNEY, Professor of English 
at West Chester Teachers College 
in Pennsylvania, received his Ph. D. 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has published some four hun- 
dred stories, articles and poems in 
various magazines, including Atlan- 
tic Monthly, American Mercury, 
Poetry, Prairie Schooner, University 
of Kansas City Review, Kaleido- 
graph, Westminster and Education. 


Lynn Wo tre, who also illustrated 
the Summer (1954) Quarterly, is 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts at 
the University of Colorado. His 
work has been exhibited in national 
shows and galleries. 
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